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Berore beginning my address, may I not 
extend to Emory University, to President 
Cox and his associates in the board of trus- 
tees and in the faculty my heartiest con- 
eratulations upon this institution’s attain- 
ment of one hundred years of service. Its 
epochal move was made when, not satisfied 
with the glamor of Oxford, it transferred 
to Druid Hills. Although I understand 
that these hills bore that ancient appella- 
tion before the university set its home here, 
yet there is something symbolical in the 
name, with suggestive connotations. The 
Druids were the real educators, and almost 
the only educated people, of that far-off 
Celtic past. They were the preachers and 
the teachers and the lawyers and the physi- 
cians and the chief influence in civil admin- 
istration. Emory is training their modern 
counterpart to-day. But, in addition, the 
Druids were magicians. Some of us think 
that President Cox is performing that func- 
tion here, else how has he gotten the money 
for this amazing development of Emory 
University? If he will conduct a class on 
Druid Hills for training in the knack of 
dextrous achievement of such a magician, 
he will probably find a large enrolment of 
college and university presidents! At any 
rate, I felicitate Emory upon her achieving 


1 Centennial address at Emory University, De- 
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past, and bid her God-speed and good cheer 
as she enters her second century. 

My subject was announced in the public 
press as ‘‘The University of To-morrow.’’ 
He would be a rash man who would seri- 
ously discuss such a subject; for although 
in astronomy and other sciences some 
things are predictable, yet in the university 
world it is better to follow the advice that 
James Russell Lowell put into his ‘‘ Biglow 
Papers’’: 

My gran’ther’s rule was safer’n ’tis to crow: 

Don’t never prophesy—onless ye know. 


And no man knows what the university of 
to-morrow will be. But we can give our 
judgment as to what it ought to be in some 
particulars. We can also, if we shrewdly 
observe, forecast what educational empha- 
sis is likely to be the style in the near 
future. For there is a vogue in vocabu- 
laries from time to time as truly as in 
ladies’ gowns; and educators are as prone 
to wear the stylish idea as women are to 
wear stylish headgear. 

Experience convinces me that more co- 
ordination is needed in university educa- 
tion; and observation shows me a trend 
toward a larger measure of coordination. 
Therefore, as the subject of my address I 
have chosen: ‘‘Coordination: A Proper 
Watchword for the University of To- 
morrow.’’ 
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The theme was suggested by a sentence 
in one of the preliminary announcements 
of Emory’s centennial celebration. In that 
announcement, after a brief historical 
statement, it was declared that Emory 
University offers its one hundred years of 
experience to the furthering of educational 
service. Then comes the sentence which 
gave me my subject, namely: ‘‘ Already 
begun is a program of coordinated develop- 
ment for a major university center of the 
Southeast in Atlanta.’ 

That is a good way to celebrate a hun- 
dred years of service. Look back over the 
road that has been traveled, and rejoice in 
the progress made, the service rendered and 
the recognition received ; but look back only 
as a careful automobilist looks into the mir- 
ror of his machine, looking back while he 
still faces the road ahead, and looking back 
only to see whether it is safe to pull out into 
the middle of the road and go with greater 
speed than before. 

Our whole educational system, so far as 
we have a system, needs a larger measure 
of coordination. American educational in- 
stitutions are traditionally self-contained. 
I would be the last person to advocate a 
rolled-out-flat conformity among our edu- 
cational institutions; but they have been so 
jealous of their independent existence that 
a somewhat haphazard situation confronts 
us. The public-school system, having 
started in New England, and having been 
influenced by the New England ‘‘town 
meeting’’ psychology, has been retarded by 
its jealous regard for its local indepen- 
dence. Our higher education has mirrored 
the development of American government. 
Publie opinion has not yet been consoli- 
dated behind a national school system. 
Indeed, most of the individual states lack 
an amalgamated public school system from 
elementary to higher education. No simi- 
larity obtains among the different state 
departments of education. Some states 
have a dual or even a triple system, foster- 
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ing public schools, teachers’ colleges ang 
universities. Educational institutions haye 
often been founded without any regard for 
educational needs. Taxpayers’ money has 
frequently been spent in providing public 
higher education where privately endowed 
institutions were already answering to 
every possible need. The founding of tax. 
supported institutions has sometimes beep 
inspired more by log-rolling polities and 
vote-getting hopes than by any ideal of 
publie service. The result is rivalries and 
jealousies and compromises and narrow 
parochialism and wasteful duplications, 
The waste of money and energy has become 
more apparent during the recent depression 
—and this is one reason for the trend 
toward coordination. 

This tendency toward mutual adjust- 
ment, or functioning in harmony, is not 
confined to our country. British universi- 
ties, which have in the past been charac- 
terized by a more or less angular individ- 
ualism, are now cooperating—and _ the 
measure of cooperation is on the increase. 
They have, in the last fifteen or twenty 
years, set up a University Bureau of the 
British Empire, with offices in London; a 
Vice-Chancellor’s Committee, representing 
the different universities of Great Britain, 
which meets regularly at these offices; an 
Annual Conference of Universities of 
Great Britain and a Quinquennial Con- 
gress of the Universities of the Empire. 

In America, the states of Florida, Idaho, 
Montana, New York and North Dakota 
have now each a single governing board in 
control of the entire tax-supported educa- 
tional system of the state. Montana has 
unified the work of higher education in 
separate units in one organic university. 
New York State has developed coordinating 
and cooperating agencies, which, I am as- 
sured, put college and university education 
and professional training wholly outside 
the field of commercial enterprise. This is 
a consummation devoutly to be desired. 
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America has too long acquiesced in the 
establishment of institutions that call 
themselves universities which honestly have 
no right to the term. We have seen the 
multiplication of educational institutions 
established for the financial benefit of pro- 
prietors, which solicit students who are 
fooled into thinking that they receive in 
these schools edueation equal to that which 
they receive in genuine universities. 

But my theme relates not so much to tax- 


supported and publicly controlled institu- 
tions, or to politically directed coordina- 
tion, as to the privately endowed and pri- 


vately controlled university. Coordination 
between universities of this type is only 
such as publie sentiment demands or volun- 
tary agreement accomplishes. I believe 
that it would be a good thing for students 
in this country, as was formerly done in 
Germany, to migrate from one university 
to another, and from one section of the 
country to another, and thus get the bene- 
fits of new environment and new inspira- 
tion. But transfer of students and ex- 
change of professors make some measure of 
coordination imperative. Such migration 
is possible only where faculties recognize 
each other’s work. Non-recognition spells 
non-coordination. 

[t will doubtless be a long time before 
we can hope for any sort of general co- 
hesion or uniformity in practise among the 
non-politically controlled universities of 
our whole country. It is possible, however, 
to develop regional coordination. In a re- 
cent suggestive and stimulating address at 
Boston University, Dr. Ernest W. Butter- 
field, distinguished commissioner of educa- 
tion for the state of Connecticut, advocated 
a New England university. He showed 
that New England was a social unit, virile 
and dominant. Then, after stating the 
problem that confronts present-day New 
England, he advocated the establishment 
of a New England university, and said: 
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I have taken this subject because I hope that 
many New England institutions may feel that their 
main purpose is to give New England the educa- 
tion which it needs, that production and commerce 
and home comforts will make New England great, 
that no one state is large enough to train for all 
occupations, that the political organization of the 
several states does not make possible a corporate 
common unity, but that vocational schools, state- 
owned or dependent upon endowments and private 
benefactions, shall accept informal membership as 
colleges in an unchartered and idealistic New 
England university. 


He then went on to expound his concep- 
tion of what it would mean to have mem- 
bership in this ‘‘unchartered and idealistic 
New England university,’’ and concluded 
by saying that 


Boston University, in spite of its limiting name 
and the denominational handicap of its origin, 
comes nearer this standard than any other of our 
institutions and may well serve as a nucleus for 
the development of this ideal. ... There is a 
great place in public education that can be occu- 
pied by far-seeing institutions that were privately 
founded but are publicly minded. 


The idea of a regionalist program is new 
in America, but it is old in France. At the 
time of the French Revolution, when some 
were advising the suppression of the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse, a clever lawyer of that 
city advocated a regionalist program which 
is very much like the comprehensive pro- 
gram of that ancient university to-day. 
And, by the way, Abraham Flexner and 
others whose favorite pastime is the damna- 
tion of American universities by unfavor- 
able comparison with European universi- 
ties, because of the ‘‘riff-raff in the shape 
of business, journalism, ete.,’’ in the for- 
mer, should have their attention directed 
to the University of Toulouse with her new 
coordinated faculties and the institutes she 
scatters over the province: the Observa- 
tory, the Electro-technical Institute, the 
Institutes of Applied Chemistry, Agricul- 
ture and Child Welfare—eighteen insti- 
tutes controlled by this one university. 
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And if this is not enough to show the diver- 
sity of interest of modern French universi- 
ties, witness the Brewery School at the 
University of Nancy and the School of 
Watchmaking at Besancon. In British 
universities also one sees this tendency 
toward technological specialization. For 
instance, the University of London has a 
School of Journalism; the University of 
Leeds provides large equipment for the 
study of textiles, and the University of 
Birmingham conducts work in brewing. 

Better coordination, or articulation, of 
high-school work with college work is a 
further need in this country. The curricu- 
lum of the upper years in the high school 
and the lower years in the college should 
be treated in a sequential way. The pres- 
ent hiatus between high school and college 
is bad. There should be a constant flow of 
work from one to the other instead of a 
dammed-up or turbulent stream. 

In France, collaboration between sec- 
ondary and higher education is not diffi- 
cult; for their staffs receive the same train- 
ing in the universities and in 1’Keole 
Normale. 

The British are further advanced in this 
respect than we are. Their secondary 
schools (apart from a few private and vol- 
untary foundations like Eton and Rugby) 
are, like our own public schools, under the 
control of local education authorities, with 
the aid and inspection of the state. But the 
character and curriculum of secondary 
education are affected in various ways and 
to a great degree by the universities. Not 
only do the universities train the teachers 
and conduct matriculation examinations 
for scholarship awards; but they are actu- 
ally the examining bodies for the secondary 
schools, prescribing the curriculum on 
which ‘‘certificates’’ (‘‘passports into a 
eareer,’’ they call them) are awarded, and 
eonducting the examinations for ‘‘certifi- 
eates.”’ The control of this system of 
‘‘passports’’ gives the universities a tre- 
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mendous influence in the general scheme of 
national education. 

In America, the problem has become more 
acute because of the depression. The ina. 
bility of high-school graduates to find em. 
ployment or to finance their college educa- 
tion has prompted some communities to add 
an extra year to the high-school course, 
This has increased the cost of education 
just when the public has been hypersensi- 
tive about the cost. Further tribute has 
been laid upon the taxpayer by the estab- 
lishment of an increasing number of junior 
colleges. The worst thing about a public 
tax-supported junior college is that it is too 
often but little more than a glorified high 
school. Its best-trained teachers are sel- 
dom as well trained or as inspiring teachers 
as are even the mediocre ones in a good col- 
lege. The equipment and environment are 
not as conducive to vigorous intellectual 
life as in a good college. The student is 
not thrown into association with the most 
cultivated of his contemporaries as he is in 
a good college. Perhaps for non-academi- 
cally minded students the public junior col- 
lege is all right, especially if it definitely 
plans to be a terminal institution. Such a 
junior college may satisfy the person who 
is content never to get beyond the intellec- 
tual paddock; but if he wants a vision of 
extended educational pastures, and an op- 
portunity to canter along bridle paths 
through intellectual parks and to explore 
the far scholastic country, he will find his 
opportunities much better in a university 
college than in a junior college. 

But I definitely do not wish to be guilty 
of that particular type of academic snob- 
bery that prates about ‘‘the intellectual 
aristocracy.’’ Selection for college may be 
only Calvinistic theology applied to educa- 
tion. If the old-time Calvinists believed 
that God elected certain persons to eternal 
salvation, the present-day educational de- 
scendants of those old Calvinists arrogate 
to themselves the functions that their for- 
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bears ascribed to God, and select certain 
persons for the full rich life that education 
affords. The old idea was an aristocracy 
of learning in three orders of knighthood: 
the first was theology ; the second, law; the 
third, medicine. But to-day knighthood 
flowers in many other fields to which multi- 
tudes of young people might be admitted if 
only parents would take more interest in 
the edueation of their children, especially 
on the high-school level; if high schools 
would be more careful in the selection of 
their teachers; if more children in high 
schools were encouraged to take the regular 
cultural course instead of being sidetracked 
to so-called commercial and _ vocational 
courses. 

Coordination is needed also among the 
several departments of a university. The 
November issue of the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges con- 
tained ‘‘A Report on the Correlation of 
Medical Aptitude Test Values, Pre-Medical 
Records, and Freshman Medical Grades for 
the Class of 1938, at Emory University,’’ 
by Professor John Venable, of this institu- 
tion. That study is suggestive of what can 
be done in the future to effect a proper cor- 
relation of the work of the college with the 
work of the graduate and_ professional 
schools. 

Faculties in a university develop greater 
power than isolated faculties possibly can. 
This idea was well expressed by the great 
'rench philosopher, Victor Cousin. The 
reformers of French education aimed both 
at centralizing research and at revitalizing 
the French provinees. But long before the 
reformers appeared, these two aims had 
been formulated by Victor Cousin upon the 
creation of a faculty of medicine at Reims, 
when he declared: 

It is the intention of the Government to create 
in France a certain number of major centers of 
higher education, to become foeuses of light for 


the provinces in which they are placed. Isolated 
faculties may have their advantages, but they can 
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develop their maximum power only by uniting. A 
Law Faculty can hardly function without a Fac- 
ulty of Letters, and a Faculty of Science is at once 
the basis and completion of a Faculty of Medicine. 
Thus it is that all human knowledge is bound to- 
gether, and its parts support one another and im- 
part to those who cultivate them an education both 
sound and broad, the true illumination of knowl- 
edge. 

We need a better correlation among the 
various departments of a university in an 
academic sense not only, but also in a social 
and sentimental sense. Loyalty to the uni- 
versity is more important than loyalty to 
any one department of it, even as the whole 
is greater than any of its parts. 

Our Boston Symphony Orchestra is an 
example of what is possible under proper 
management. This band is composed of 
nearly one hundred musicians, represent- 
ing the finest soloists which can be obtained. 
Each man is perfectly competent to con- 
duct the orchestra, arrange the music, stand 
with his instrument before the audience 
and play the solo part. Each is an artist, 
and knows it; yet, for the sake of harmony 
and the magnificent effect of a great organ- 
ization, the players sink their personality, 
take the pitch from the concert master, the 
tempo from the conductor, and they play 
aS one man. 

Coordination of the subjects in a college 
or university curriculum is also a practical 
necessity for a full-orbed program of edu- 
cation. Time was when the educated man 
was an omnibus scholar, a master of the 
whole sum of human knowledge. But there 
has been such a vast increase in the body of 
knowledge in the recent past that its modi- 
cum comprehensible to even the greatest 
mind is but a small segment of the whole. 
Every principal science has begotten so 
many other sciences that a recital of them 
would sound like reading a genealogical 
chapter out of the Old Testament with 
modern scientific names substituted for the 
Hebrew names. 
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Science has become merely a means to 
give us ‘‘domination over matter by caleu- 
lation.’’ The consequence is that science is 
not an adequate foundation for educating 
the whole person. In some centers of re- 
search, intense specialization has strangled 
life out of the liberal arts. The cultural 
type threatens to become phantasmagorial 
and the universitas literarum to degenerate 
into a mere subject for convocational 
addresses. 

The loss of popular interest in Latin and 
Greek is to be charged against professors of 
Latin and Greek whose meticulous study of 
minutiae has attracted attention away from 
the riches and glory inherent in the classies. 
Intense graduate training has concerned 
itself more with the minute subdivisions of 
a subject and with adding infinitesimally 
to knowledge than to imparting wisdom. 
Knowledge broken up into ten thousand 
fragments does not generate wisdom. 

The Greek poets rhapsodized about the 
friendliness of the sister Muses; but to-day 
those Muses are victims of jealous rivalries. 
Disintegration of knowledge is a concomi- 
tant of intense specialization. In the pres- 
ent excessive departmentalization of knowl- 
edge and multiplication of courses and sub- 
courses, it is practically impossible for the 
student to find an organizing principle for 
constructing a sound educational program. 


Provincialism in space is bad. All sorts of 


bigotries and strife result from it. But 
provincialism in time is equally bad. It is 


tragical to live only in the present, know- 
ing nothing and earing nothing for the 
great inheritances of the past. It is only 
through the means of a correlated curricu- 
lum that persons can adequately picture the 
world in which they live. 

The real scholar is a person who possesses 
not only an inquiring mind, but who at the 
same time can see facts in their true rela- 
tionships. The educational world to-day 
must lay new emphasis upon the education 
of the whole man. Whatever else you may 
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call it, piecemeal information and uneo. 
ordinated particles of knowledge are not 
education. 

Coordination of instruction requires flex. 
ibility in the curriculum, technique of cur. 
riculum construction and a clear-cut state. 
ment of objectives. Within the past year, 
at Boston University, I received from each 
professor in our faculty answers to three 
succinct questions: first, as to what he con- 
ceived to be the purpose of Boston Univer. 
sity ; second, the purpose of the college or 
school in the university with which he was 
primarily connected; and third, the pur- 
pose of the subject he was teaching or 
courses he was giving. The professors ad- 
mitted that it was good for them to face 
these questions and to formulate answers 
for another to read. Incidentally, a pe- 
rusal of the answers was helpful to the 
president also. 

Coordination of the curriculum demands 
consideration of extra-curricular activities. 
These activities should be so related to dif- 
ferent aspects of the curriculum as to find 
their stimulus from the classroom itself, 
being the informal educational processes of 
the university community. The gymnasium 
and athletic field should be laboratories for 
the department of physical education. 
Football as well as other athletic sports 
should be under the control of the faculty. 

The original connotation of ‘‘university”’ 
was not as a place, but as an organization 
of scholars. When a place of higher learn- 
ing was meant, the term used was ‘“‘stu- 
dium.”’ ‘‘Studium publicum’’ or ‘‘stu- 
dium generale’’ signified a place of study 
open to all. It is my opinion that a univer- 
sity stadium should be something of a 
*“studium.’’ 

Coordination of the university with cou- 
temporary life is a further need to-day. 
We should integrate educational trends 
with social trends. The university should 
be the chief exponent of the functional 
unity of the educational process of the com- 
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munity, taking the leadership in working 
out an effective correlation and integration 
of the educational activities of the city. 
The urban university is saved from anemia 
hy being plunged into the circulation and 
the throbbing of the everyday life of a 
ereat civic community. 

The aims of a medieval university were 
well expressed in the old Oxford remark 
that a university ought to concern itself 
only with ‘‘the teaching of useless knowl- 
edee.’’? The modern university admits that 
a full-orbed program of education will in- 
clude the teaching of much that would be 
classified by medieval Oxford as ‘‘useless’’ ; 
but it must aim chiefly to be useful. It 
may be likened unto a reservoir of life-giv- 
ing water: then the positions filled by its 
craduates are a system of pipes and sluices 
distributing its flow over the plains of 
humanity, quickening stunted growth into 
flower and fruitage. But there is also a 
seepage and flow of the cultural influence 
of the university through fissures and con- 
duits of student and faculty contacts— 
water flowing hidden underground, secretly 
making the ground green. 

My final plea for coordination in a mod- 
ern university is with the church. Practi- 
cally every great old college and university 
in this land had a religious origin. Har- 
vard, the oldest of them all, was named for 
a preacher, and was founded by the Puri- 
tans ‘‘to advanee learning and perpetuate 
it to posterity ; dreading to leave an illiter- 
ate ministry to the Churehes, when our 
present Ministers shall lie in the dust.’’ 
Yale was founded ‘‘to plant and under ye 
Divine blessing to propagate in this wilder- 
ess the blessed reformed Protestant re- 
livion in ye purity of its order and wor- 
Dartmouth was founded by the 
Congregationalists for the propagation of 
the Christian faith, and Amherst was es- 
tablished for the purpose of ‘‘educating for 
‘he gospel ministry young men in indigent 
circumstanees, but of hopeful piety and 


ship.”’ 
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promising talents.’’ William and Mary 
was founded ‘‘that the church of Virginia 
may be furnished with a seminary of minis- 
ters of the gospel and that the youth may 
be piously educated in good letters and 
manners and that the Christian faith may 
be propagated among the Western Indians 
to the glory of Almighty God.’’ Brown 
University and the University of Chicago 
and others were established by the Bap- 
tists; Princeton and the University of 
Pittsburgh and others, by the Presby- 
terians; Emory, Duke, Boston University, 
Northwestern, the Universities of Denver, 
Syracuse and Southern California, and 
seventy-five or a hundred other institutions 
of higher learning were established by the 
Methodists. 

I have used other words from time to 
time as sidelights on what I mean by coor- 
dination. I have spoken of the amalgama- 
tion of a publie educational system, of the 
articulation between high school and col- 
lege, of the correlation of the college and 
professional schools, of the cohesion and 
cooperation among the several departments 
of a university, of the synthesis of subjects, 
and of the integration of the university 
program with contemporary life. My aux- 
iliary word for the coordination of church 
and university is relation. We now speak 
of ‘‘chureh-related’’ institutions. The 
term suggests the state of being mutually 
or reciprocally connected or interested. It 
may mean a connection by birth or mar- 
riage. It hints at least at some kind of 
kinship. 

This relationship does not necessarily 
need to be legal—perhaps a traditional or 
moral relation is better than a legal one. 
It need not be spectacular to be effective. 
The relation may be tenuous, yet enduring; 
obseure, but directive. Sometimes the pub- 


lie has been suspicious of such a relation 
because of real or imagined sectarian big- 
otry and intolerance displayed by the in- 
stitution, or because of the trammelling and 
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restricting of the freedom of the college or 
university by the denomination. The day 
is past (if it ever existed) when any 
‘‘church-related’’ college would think of 
drawing even the faintest line of demareca- 
tion between the service it renders to those 
of its own church and its service to those of 
any other church, or of no church. The 
eountry no longer fears discrimination on 
the part of the educational institution. 

The church now happily regards its rela- 
tionship to the university to be one of ser- 
vice. Instead of restricting freedom, the 
church will leap to the defense of academic 
freedom if that freedom should be en- 
dangered from any quarter. 

Education must have freedom. Freedom 
means to be untrammelled, free from re- 
straint, from fetters. Academic freedom 
means that each professor or student is 
free to seek the truth in his own way, to 
form his own opinions, to arrive at his own 
conclusions and to announce his own con- 
He is not to be limited by pat- 
ented dogma, faint-hearted consideration, 
inherited tradition or acquired prejudices. 
He does not need to bend the knee to error 
nor to fawn before flattery nor to cringe 
before denunciation. 


victions. 


All advancement in human knowledge 
and all progress in civilization—from al- 
ehemy to chemistry, from astrology to 
astronomy, from wigwams to our modern 
homes, from fire-signaling to telephones and 
radios—have been achieved through fidelity 
to this principle of freedom of research. 

Academic freedom is essential to genuine 
education ; but when education boasts of its 
freedom and glibly quotes the words of 
Jesus, ‘‘Ye shall know the truth, and the 


? 


religion re- 
minds education of the responsibility of 
freedom, quoting the words which Peter 
had learned of Jesus: ‘‘As free, and not 
using your freedom for a cloak of wicked- 
ness, but as bondservants of God.’’ 
ligion 


truth shall make you free, 


Re- 


reminds us of the limitations of 
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liberty, the restraint of freedom—not linj. 
tations or restraints imposed by some exter. 
nal authority, but by one’s own sense of the 
responsibility of freedom. 

The idea of liberty has been perverted. 
distorted, mystified, until it is confused 
with license, and freedom with anarehy. 
False liberty means that man is free to do 
what he likes; true liberty means that he js 
free to do what he ought. 

Many reciprocal values reside in a prop. 
erly coordinated relation of church and 
university: chiefly, religious leadership 
thus has university training, and education 
has the synthesis and moral dynamie which 
a vital and intelligent religion alone can 
give. 

Religion, I say, furnishes the necessary 
synthesis for fragmentary education. The 
medieval universities—whether at Bologna, 
Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, Prague, Heidel- 
berg or elsewhere—were all made up of 
ecclesiastical philosophy and canon lav, 
together with a desultory inheritance of 
antiquity in the scheme of the septem artes 
liberales, coordinated with monastic forms 
in a community of work and social inter- 
course. 

The modern universities of Europe, and 
of our own country as well, have been lack- 
ing in a common idea of learning. There 
has been no cohesion of knowledge ; no uni- 
fying synthesis; no hierarchy of principles 
under one lordly principle. Universities 
have been powerful and influential when 
they have been in surest possession of that 
coordinating idea. They had it in the wn- 
tas intellectus of Thomas Aquinas in the 
period of scholasticism. They had it in 
reason in the period of enlightenment. But 
our scientific age, introduced by the Posi- 
tivism of Auguste Comte, has left us with 
a psychology that is behavioristic instead of 
purposive in character; a philosophy that 
is naturalistic instead of personalistic; a 
logic that is analytic instead of synoptic; a 
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nowledge that is fragmentary instead of a 
deep oneness. 

The other value which I mentioned as 
residing in a properly coordinated church- 
related university is the sense of moral di- 
rection which religion gives. Education 
implies the accumulation and conveyance 
of factual knowledge. But religion insists 
‘hat knowledge alone is not enough. Mathe- 
matics may be used to rob a bank; chem- 
istry may be used to kill; penmanship may 
he used to forge a check; psychology may 
be used to cheat one’s fellows. 

Education alone is not enough. Nothing 
has saddened edueators more than the re- 
current evidence that the conquering of 
vice has not kept pace with the conquering 
of ignorance. Many of the most fiendish 
criminals have been ‘‘edueated’’ according 
to the ordinary meaning of the term. The 
conquest of ignorance does not necessarily 





[ry a man ean set and hold the tempo of a 
public school system in a city of a million 
people for twenty years, that deserves high 
praise for a life’s work in public service. 
EK. M. Williams did exactly that in Cleve- 
land. This unusual experience or the mere 
length of reign alone is unusual in fickle 
public life, but there are several points that 
such a career discloses upon close inspec- 
Mr. Williams closed his school board 
service in December, 1933. Just now his 
life has closed and the time for appraisal 
may be a bit early. 

The first point of distinction is that Mr. 
Williams set the tempo for the Cleveland 
schools high and kept it up to pitch all those 
years. The Ayres survey in 1916 comman- 
deered the best available talent country- 
wide and the combination of surveyors, six- 
teen in number, after joint conference, each 
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mean the conquest of poverty and crime. 
No education is complete that does not give 
us knowledge plus moral control. Religion 
energizes aS well as inspires education. 

As I eonceive it, real education means 
that the individual has been led out into an 
efficient and rightly integrated personality, 
at home not only in the actual world in 
which he lives, but at home also with the 
ultimate spiritual forces that lie behind it. 
The living of the full life requires a com- 
plex equipment by which one makes adjust- 
ments in the spheres of science, the humani- 
ties, psychology, contemporary living and 
all the rest. But to live the fullest life it is 
essential that this complex equipment 
should be integrated into a personal re- 
ligion. Then, and only then, the individual 
has in his life a center and source of moral 
authority, a moral dynamic which safe- 
guards character and gives it direction. 





presented a volume of constructive criticism 
or approval, followed by a set of recom- 
mendations to govern the course of public 
education in a large and growing city. 
That, in itself, was an original performance. 
Mark Thomsen, a lawyer, later president of 
the board, started to ‘‘nurse’’ the infant 
plan, but war work compelled his attention, 
and Mr. Williams succeeded to the task of 
leadership in public education which he ulti- 
mately regarded as his most important life 
contribution. 

The second point of interest which chal- 
lenges attention is that Mr. Williams in- 
stantly cut off fear or favor and advised his 
educators and business directors to run the 
schools according to the plans and specifica- 
tions of the foundation’s survey and report 
results to the Cleveland Foundation. That 
would be news in any large city and most 
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small cities, for that matter. The physical 
planning and construction and the educa- 
tional designing that went into the Cleve- 
land system may be found in the records. 
The integrity and good sense that supported 
that management in this original operation 
are the abstract things for which this coun- 
try is crying. This Mr. Williams supplied. 

Mrs. Williams, no doubt, introduced her 
husband to the school business, but, for that 
matter, they were both socially minded, and 
with a prosperous manufacturing business 
in the background, they could indulge their 
fancies in the social scheme. Mrs. Williams 
first organized a public school center for 
crippled children and provided comfortable 
transportation for them. This school pro- 
gram awakened Mr. Williams’s interest. 
When, a little later, he was invited to be- 
come a board member, Mr. Williams ac- 
cepted and served on the Cleveland Board 
of Education twenty years—five years in 
apprenticeship, fourteen years as president, 
and the last year of his service as a member 
who sat in protest over changes which were 
taking place. 

The Williamses, from the first, were aware 
of a good citizen’s responsibility to his com- 
munity. Mr. Williams was interested in 
church and school. His interest in Old 
Stone Church persisted to the end because 
he regarded the church as a constructive 
agency for morale. The school he regarded 
as the most constructive agency to protect 
against future economic need and charity. 
Charity unaccompanied by constructive re- 
habilitation seemed inadequate to Mr. Wil- 
liams. He approached publie education 
with as good a mind as I have seen at work 
—a diploma from Yale which his classmates 
have told me he richly deserved, and a 
schooling in a big business established by 
his father. 

During Mr. Williams’s service on the 
Board of Education, the Cleveland public 
schools trebled in size and expanded op- 


portunities. One can visualize the vast 
financial and moral responsibilities in- 
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volved. As an assurance of official jus. 
tice, efficiency and executive foresight, he 
arranged for independent surveys. Be jt 
said of surveys that he was interested jp 
but two phases of a survey : the competency 
of the surveying agency and the report. I 
recall when I came to the superintendent’s 
office how I used to be staggered by the 
expense of these surveys and very possibly 
I feared the revelations of some bad slips 
in management, but he was quietly inex. 
orable and he took a ‘‘let the chips fall” 
attitude. I remarked, ‘‘We could organize 
through our department of research a con- 
tinuous survey.’’ Mr. Williams remarked 
without comment, ‘‘I believe this is a better 
way, Mr. Superintendent.’’ It is obvious 
that neither of us would have survived ex- 
cept for his better way. 

The first survey was initiated in 1915-16 
when Mr. Edward Bushnell was president 
and Mr. Williams a member of the board. 
Later, as president, Mr. Williams initiated 
a survey of organization and management 
by Ernst and Ernst, public accountants; 
later followed a revision of the Adminis- 
trative Code by an official accountant in 
the City Hall; next followed the Griffen- 
hagen Survey of Civil Service in the 
schools; next a committee of substantial 
business men, representing a cross-section 
of business city-wide, was invited to put the 
school executives on the witness stand ; next 
a group of hotel and restaurant men were 
invited to search through our cafeteria 
service, which involves a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars each year. Perhaps no better 
appraisal of Mr. Williams’s stewardship is 
available than the several reports made by 
representative men in Cleveland who were 
not only interested in the city’s social wel- 
fare but had a very real financial interest 
in an annual expenditure which approached 
and, at one time, topped $20,000,000. 

The first of the surveys, the Ayres Sur- 
vey, made by professional educators, was as 
penetrating as it was wide in scope. It 
criticized both the Departments of Business 
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and Education and recommended drastic 
revisions in both. The changes were in- 
stalled by degrees and followed up by the 
Cleveland Foundation for years. The local 
surveys which followed had to do largely 
with management and extended to both 
the Business and Educational Departments. 
The surveys invariably started in the Busi- 
ness Department but finished in the Edu- 
cational Department. It can not be other- 
wise. ‘These surveys inspired public con- 
fidence because the public knew and trusted 
the men chosen to the committees. It is 
obvious that neither accidental nor inten- 
tional irregularities could well escape the 
eyes of so many surveyors. Then, too, the 
reports went to colleges and public libraries. 
No doubt, these reports served to good pur- 
pose in school-management classes in col- 
leges of edueation because Cleveland was a 
‘“‘hot spot’? in publie education following 
the Ayres Survey. 

The foregoing exhibit is designed to show 
Mr. Williams’s attitude toward a public 
servant’s responsibility to his office. His 
personal relations toward his office were 
voverned by the same type of code. All 
personal appeals that came to the president 
and were forwarded to the Department of 
Kducation came without recommendation. 
| do not reeall a single exception. Mr. 
Williams might add a footnote of informa- 
tion, but never a recommendation. 

One very good reason why Mr. Williams 
could take this independent position was 
that he never campaigned for office. He 
always remarked, ‘‘If the city desires to 
reelect me, I shall gladly continue to serve.’ 
Ife fully believed that the office should seek 
tlle man and lived true to his philosophy. 

Mr. Williams was a director in his com- 
pany. He retired early in middle life and 
once remarked that he had no ambition to 
increase his modest personal fortune. He 
always insisted it was quite modest but 
sufficient. Display never was manifest in 


all the Williams’s family life. 


Since Mr. Williams’s death, Mrs. Wil- 
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liams has said that Mr. Williams found 
more gratification in his school work than 
in any other interest in life. His position 
in life was quite like that of the English 
gentleman. He was untrammeled by obli- 
gations and, above all, he was out of the 
rush and hurry and had the time to think 
soberly at long range. 

All too frequently governmental bodies 
are so short-lived that there is neither time 
for making considered plans nor for their 
consummation, if made. Mr. Williams had 
a sufficiently long term of office in which 
to plan and to witness growth; he also had 
the ability, the training and the time to 
think things through and he did it, but 
what counted most was his fearlessness and 
integrity. 

Mr. Williams served the Board of Edu- 
cation through its period of a rising salary 
schedule, and the advance was in keeping 
with the times. The schedule was always 
about six notches from the top in dollars, 
but there were such advantages as security 
in position, professional growth and a sal- 
ary distribution which was approved by 
the whole system when adopted. However, 
when the crash came, Mr. Williams forecast 
to the teachers what awaited them in the 
future and added, ‘‘ And you will like it.”’ 
That brought a storm of scowls, but they 
did like to draw hard cash regularly when 
some other cities were paying in scrip less 
regularly. 

In contrast, when during midsummer he 
was sailing his boat at Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, he left his boat and arrived in 
Cleveland totally unexpected by any one to 
protect his superintendent, who was under 
fire in a school board meeting. I have not 
the slightest idea how he knew of my need 
for help, and I was always at a loss to under- 
stand how he familiarized himself with 
board affairs. 

Mr. Williams was strictly intolerant of 
any or all tell-talery and how he punished 
the informer—and especially the selfish in- 
former. He was born to the privileged 
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class ; he reigned in the interests of the great 
I can only attribute the cause 


middle class. 
for this to straight thinking backed by some 
human prompting spirit. 

You, dear public, would be amazed to 
know what price he paid to lead the public 
life I have attempted to photograph, not 


paint. To project ample education for the 


public and to see the project through are no 
It is 


mean tasks to set for one’s lifework. 
no vulnerable man’s job to combat the re- 
mote control of pressure groups who regard 
This, of 
course, is a major resistance which the gen- 


public school taxes as a pestilence. 


eral public and even teachers, yea, even 
school executives, know but little about. 
The lesser nuisances, such as special privi- 
leges or personal desires, Mr. Williams 
waived aside with dignity because he was 
a free man and at liberty to think straight. 
The intricacies of even public school control 
are quite beyond the comprehension of 
many whom you would expect to under- 
stand. 

No doubt, Mr. Williams set a pattern in 
school board presidencies. He could fill the 
office with distinction because he was bred, 
trained and disposed to do the job in a 
fashion in which a gifted craftsman would 
be pleased to do it. 

If one will survey the long line of super- 
intendents of schools who have gone to early 
ruin through lack of protection and espe- 
cially through lack of school board protee- 
tion, and contrast the offensive Mr. Wil- 
liams set up for the protection of his chief 
executives, one will have one more measure 
of his valor. 
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Many speak in broad terms of public 
education as the background of democracy, 
but few will fight for it, even if they were 
born in the democratic ranks. E. M. Wij. 
liams stepped out of the aristocratic ranks 
to champion the democratic cause, and the 
Cleveland schools for good or evil reflect 
his right-minded devotion. I worked with 
him for sixteen years, took his praise and 
his severe discipline, and I am sure he js 
a pattern for school board presidents. 

Broadly speaking, school government js 
much more a part of general government 
than it is usually understood to be. Mis. 
takes in school government have altered the 
course of municipal government in many 
instances in this country and, no doubt, 
the change in municipal government has 
brought other significant changes of a wider 
scope. Since governmental change is in the 
air around the world, it is a very definite 
challenge to men of power and privilege to 
lend a share of their best abilities to public 
education. Educators naturally give their 
intensive thought to the welfare and growth 
of young people. They are unable to know 
the relative merits and possibilities in finan- 
cing education and therefore it is obvious 
that the matter of public education is not 
to be treated lightly as a matter of mother- 
ing young people through the early years 
until they become producers. The opera- 
tion of this government agency should be 
regarded from the business man’s point of 
view as a governmental agency closely inter- 
locked with all the agencies of government 
control, and our best minds ean well afford 
to give public education serious attention. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THIRTY YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS IN AFGHANISTAN 
A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times Edu- 
cational Supplement contributes an account of 


the work of the educational department estab- 
lished at Kabul, Afghanistan, thirty years ago. 





The progress of education in Afghanistan, 
according to this correspondent, ean be reviewed 
in three periods. In the first, from 1906 to 
1920, when the Habibyah College was built, the 
ruling classes were uncertain of the results that 


might aecrue from higher education. Between 
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1920 and 1928 there was a period of innovation, 
during which many changes in the Afghan edu- 
cational system were made merely for the sake 
of change. In many infant classes, for instance, 
German and French were used instead of the 
vernacular, an experiment which very consid- 
erably checked educational progress. 

It is only in the third period of reorganiza- 
tion, from 1930—that is to say, from the advent 
of the present régime—that there has been any 
constructive edueational policy in Afghanistan. 
One of the most noteworthy of educational re- 
forms has been the recognition of the tradi- 
tional Mosque schools, which exist in every vil- 
lage, and, indeed, in every street of larger 
towns. These have now become an integral part 
of the general school system, as junior primary 
schools. 

The separation of schools for children of 7 
to 11 and 11 to 14 was effected only last year, 
and the teaching of foreign languages in the 
junior schools has been abolished. 

All elementary education being free and com- 
pulsory, a pupil after completing his junior 
school course joins a Middle (Rushdiah) School 
for four years; thenee he passes to a Higher 
(Idadiah) School for a course of another four 
years. Schools have been started in pharmacy, 
architecture, foreign languages, commerce and 
banking for men, and in nursing and midwifery 
A training school for teachers is 
also in being. Higher educational centers have 
been opened at the provincial capitals, instead 
of concentrating secondary and higher education 
at Kabul. Some of the vocational schools at 
Kabul have been made residential. In addition 
to free board and lodging, books and stationery 
are provided by the state. Only in the case of 
elementary Mosque schools is a small contribu- 
tion expected from the people. Luneh is given 
day scholars, and scholarships are 
awarded to deserving and indigent pupils. By 
a national decree of last year 12.5 hectares of 
land have been reserved for schools in provincial 
capitals, and five heetares for each of the 
districts. 

The Ministry of Edueation, through its di- 
rectors, superintendents and inspectors, directs 
A permanent Bureau of Edueation 
Provincial and local councils, ad- 
vised by the officers of the Education Ministry, 


for women. 


free to 


the system. 
also exists. 
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administer the Mosque schools. The National 
University of Kabul, instituted in 1932, at pres- 
ent has only one faculty, that of medicine. For 
advanced education in other subjects Afghan 
students study in English, American, Ger- 
man, French and Japanese universities. An 
Institute of Islamie Studies, an archeological 
survey and museums are creating further fields 
of research in Afghanistan. 

The Boy Seout Movement is active and the 
playing of outdoor games is compulsory. The 
future building program includes a new college 
at Kabul, three secondary schools at Kandahar, 
Herat and Mazar Sharief and forty junior 
schools. It is proposed to build a university 
town about five miles from Kabul. 


PERSECUTION OF JEWS IN POLISH 
UNIVERSITIES 

AccorDING to The New York Tribune, a state- 
ment was made on January 22 by Dr. Waclaw 
Swieloslawski, Minister of Education, in the 
lower house of the Polish Parliament, to the 
effect that the government considers it “impos- 
sible to issue instructions for the segregation of 
Jewish students in universities and colleges.” A 
state of virtual anarchy prevails in university 
centers throughout Poland, owing to the aetivi- 
ties of nationalistic students. It is said that 
50,000 students have been deprived of lectures 
for the last three months. 

We learn further from The New York Times 
that Jewish students attempting to enter War- 
saw University grounds on January 28 were 
turned back by Fascist pickets at the gates. 
Several who insisted on entering were pushed out 
and beaten. The university authorities hesi- 
tated to call in the police to remove the pickets. 
Dr. Windheimer, assistant professor of theo- 
retical mechanics, was also turned away, despite 
the college secretary’s intervention. 

This was the Nationalist students’ reply to the 
Minister of Edueation’s recent declaration that 
he could not and would not yield to the demand 
that Jews be seated separately in classes. Fail- 
ing thus to establish a “ghetto,” the Fascists 
decided to make it impossible for Jews to attend 
the universities at all. 

Anti-Semites are trying to throw the blame 
for the disturbances on the Jews, saying that if 
the Jews agreed to segregation in classes peace 
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would easily be restored. Jewish students, how- 
ever, categorically refuse to accept this humili- 
ating condition. 

The pro-government newspaper Kuryer-Po- 
ranng prints a communication from Thadeus 
Kotarbifski, a professor at Warsaw University 
and a well-known philosopher. It reads in 
part: 

I enter the university grounds with a feeling of 
shame. There are instances in which Jewish stu- 
dents have been assailed and maltreated for no 
reason whatever in laboratories and even in the 
quiet library. 

I admire the determination of Jews who come 
to lectures. Those who have the courage to take 
their seats on the right side deserve the deepest 
esteem. A few days ago brutal persons tried to 
beat up a Belgian scientist from Brussels who 
happened to be a Jew and who would not stay on 
the left side of the classroom. 


SCHOOLS IN ALASKA 

Since 1905, Alaska has been in the unique 
position of having two separate free public 
school systems, one administered and supported 
by the federal government and one by the terri- 
tory. According to Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, 
chief of the Special Problems Division of the 
Office of Education, the Alaska schools have 
aimed to fill all kinds of important needs in 
native life. She writes: 

Typical schools in Alaska are day schools, lo- 
cated in the heart of the native village. There is 
a school building proper, a teacher’s cottage or 
quarters in the school building, a home for the 
physician or nurse depending on the size of the 
community, and in strategic centers a small hos- 
pital. If no 
physician or nurse is in residence, the teacher dis- 
penses such medical aid as is possible, generally 
including simple remedies, first-aid material and 
services, and acts as health and sanitation adviser 
when necessity dictates, a service often of great 


Every school is a medical center. 


importance in Alaska. 

Schools are centers of economic, social and recre- 
ational life, not for children only—-for the com- 
munity. Carpentry shops are maintained exten- 
sively in connection with schools, as are boat- 
building and repairing shops along the rivers 
where motor boats are the chief means of trans- 


portation. 

Improved home-making and home-keeping and 
child care are among the objectives of the village 
schools, following policies inaugurated when the 
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schools were established, namely, that school work 
should be based on the practical needs of life under 
the conditions existing in Alaska, always directeq 
toward gradual adjustments of the native people 
to the inevitably increasing contacts with white 
civilization. 


COUNSELING SERVICE OF THE U. gs, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION FOR 
PUBLIC FORUMS 

A COUNSELING service on program planning 
for adult civic education in public forums js 
being offered by the Office of Education in con- 
nection with Federal Public Forum Projects. 

As a result of the operation of ten forum 
demonstration centers in ten states during the 
past five months, thousands of requests for in- 
formation concerning these programs of public 
discussion have been received. In order to make 
the demonstration of these projects of maximum 
value to other communities in developing pro- 
grams of their own the information service will 
augment the activities of the local projects by 
making available the experience of the program. 

Dr. Paul H. Sheats, director of the Chatta- 
nooga-Hamilton County Public Forum Project, 
has been added to the staff as a field supervisor 
and associate of the assistant administrator, 
Chester S. Williams. 

The building of new schools with large audi- 
toriums and municipal auditoriums in more than 
2,000 communities throughout the nation as a 
part of the program of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration has provided new meeting places. 
This has stimulated the interest of educational 
authorities and civie leaders in these communities 
in providing programs of public discussion and 
forums for adults. The Office of Education is 
now in a position to take counsel with educa- 
tional and civic leaders concerning practical pro- 
grams of adult civie education. Records are 
being assembled on the activities of the forum 
demonstration projects. In addition a compre- 
hensive survey has been made of 431 public 
forums sponsored by all types of community 
organizations. The data and information now 
accessible in the files are the basis for answering 
numerous questions such as probable cost, prob- 
lems of management, method of scheduling 
speakers, visual aids, publicity, use of the radio 
and many other problems involved in develop- 
ing new programs of adult civie education. 
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In addition to the ten public forum demonstra- 
tion centers Which have conducted programs 
since last September, nine new demonstration 
centers were opened in February. 


THE SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 

Tue Simmons College School of Social Work, 
according to the annual report of President Ban- 
croft Beatley for 1936, will drop all courses in 
the undergraduate division and devote its ener- 
gies to graduate specialists. The change is con- 
sistent with recent action taken by the corpora- 
tion which regroups the undergraduate cur- 
riculum into three main divisions, which fall 
within the general fields of the humanities, the 
sciences and the social studies. The new gui- 
dance plan for first-year students has already 
become a part of the regular college program. 

The section devoted to finance shows deep 
concern for the welfare of a teaching staff which 
must be kept at the height of teaching efficiency. 
Salaries reduced five per cent. in 1933-34 were 
refunded in 1935-36 when it became clear that 
the reduction has not been necessary to avoid a 
deficit in the preceding year. The operating 
surplus advanced from $17,697 in 1934-35 to 
$34,061 this last year. An inerease in the num- 
ber of resident students has required the addi- 
tion of another dormitory in Brookline. 

An endowment of $250,000, of which $51,500 
has now been seeured or pledged, will be neces- 
sary to meet the expenditure for equipment and 
improved instruction in the graduate school of 
social work, 

Decision to expand the activities of the 
graduate work in this direction followed an in- 
tensive survey of the requirements in the field 
made by members of the college staff under the 
supervision of Miss Katharine D. Hardwick, 
direetor of the School of Social Work. Accord- 
ing to the survey, social agencies have raised 
their personnel requirements to a degree which 
demands the increased maturity of the graduate 
students, their greater sense of professional re- 
sponsibility and a higher eapacity for self-di- 
Students now enrolled will be per- 
mitted to complete the four-year program lead- 
ing to the bachelor degree. 

A new program in the social studies, which 
became effective this September, prepares the 


rection. 
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way for graduate study in social work by elimi- 
nating all technical instruction from the under- 
graduate division and providing a broader foun- 
dation in the social studies for later concentra- 
tion in graduate areas. 

Both schools of social work and nursing have 
strengthened relationships between the college 
and community organizations by appointing 
officers from these bodies to the college staff as 
associates. 

Courses in musi¢ appreciation and voice cul- 
ture for informal modes of communication have 
been placed in the division of literature, lan- 
guages and the arts, as a part of a strengthened 
non-professional curriculum. 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL 
PROGRESS AT WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE 

THE Summer Institute for Social Progress at 
Wellesley College will hold its fifth session from 
July 10 to July 24. “The World Challenge to 
Democracy—How Can America Meet it?” will 
be the underlying theme for the lectures and 
discussions. Membership will again be open to 
men and women of all professions and occupa- 
tions, making it representative of a cross-section 
of a typical community. 

Dr. Colston Warne, head of the department of 
economics of Amherst College, who led last 
year’s institute, will head the faculty and will be 
assisted by experts in economic and social fields, 
chosen not only for their knowledge, but for 
their ability to draw out pertinent discussion. 
When lawyers, bankers, engineers, social work- 
ers, teachers, labor leaders, industrial workers, 
housewives, ministers and business men and 
women are gathered, ready to give of their prac- 
tical experience, a practised discussion leader 
can bring the benefit of this experience to bear 
on current economic problems and bring theory 
to grips with actuality. The round tables at 
Wellesley are arranged so that conflicting points 
of view are invariably represented, and the cross- 
section discussions have become an important 
part of the institutes. 

A special round table on education this year 
will diseuss exchange of opinions on how educa- 
tional institutions ean strengthen democracy and 
will take up problems of freedom in teaching, 
of methods to encourage democratic habits of 
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thinking and acting, of student government and 
student participation in community life. 

The institute is conducted by its own board of 
directors. It includes Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, 
director of the Harvard Summer School; Henry 
EK. Warren, president of the Warren Telechron 
Company; Henry S. Dennison, president of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, and L. Met- 
calfe Walling, labor commissioner of Rhode 
Island. Miss M. Louise Walworth is chairman 
of the board, and Miss Dorothy P. Hill is 
director of the institute. 

Members will live in one of the new college 
dormitories overlooking Lake Waban, and the 
recreational facilities of the campus will be at 
their disposal. Those interested in the possibil- 
ity of attending the institute should apply for 
membership blanks and details to Miss Grace L. 
Osgood, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston, Mass. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT CONVEN- 
TION AT DETROIT 

THE seventh annual convention of student gov- 
ernment officers will be held at Detroit from June 
29 to July 3 in connection with the summer meet- 
ing of the National Education Association. Jim 
Goodsell, president of the National Association 
of Student Officers, the parent organization of 
twenty-three state groups of student government 
officers, has announced an attractive program for 
the 1937 gathering. 

From the increased enrolment in the National 
Association of Student Officers and the excep- 
tionally large attendance reported by state and 
sectional conventions held during the school year, 
the Detroit convention bids fair to be the largest 
in the history of the organization. 

“Cooperative school life” has been selected as 
the theme for this year’s program. Four gen- 
eral sessions and many conferences and sectional 
meetings are scheduled for the four-day gather- 
ing, which will attract students from all parts 
of the nation. Some of the general sessions will 
be held jointly with groups which are cooper- 
ating in the development of student self-govern- 
ment in the secondary schools of the country. 

One of the new features of the program will 
be several conferences for officers of state and 
sectional organizations where mutual problems 
will be discussed, cooperative activities planned 
and new plans made for coordinating the work 
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of the different groups under the leadership of 
the parent organization. 

Among the other features of the program yj 
be talks by students and their faculty sponsor 
who have been outstanding in the student goy. 
ernment movement; round-table discussions. 
panel group discussions; an exhibit on schoo| 
activities; a debate of the parliamentary forn 
on an important issue of student government: 
demonstration of a model student council and q 
school forum in operation; and a number of 
entertainments, which will be climaxed by the 
annual banquet where honors will be announced 
and the new officers installed. 

The headquarters of the National Association 
of Student Officers is 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. The organization was started in 
1930 by Dr. Willis A. Sutton, then president of 
the National Education Association. It is spon- 
sored by the National Education Association, but 
since most of its members are in secondary 
schools, it is under the direct supervision of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals. 
The official publication is Student Leader, also 
with headquarters at 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago. The February number will contain the 
complete program of the 1937 convention. 
Sample copies will be sent on request. 


C. C. Harina, 
Executive-Secretary 


HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 

THE Harvard Graduate School of Education 
announces in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin the 
publication of the Harvard Educational Review, 
a quarterly magazine to be issued in January, 
March, May and October. The new publication 
will replace the Harvard Teachers Record, which 
was published by the school from 1930 until 
last fall. 

Howard E. Wilson, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, will edit the Review, the field of which, 
he states, “is the whole of education, from nur- 
sery school to adult forum, from the problems 
of the apprentice teacher to those of the univer- 
sity president, from the frontiers of psychiatry 
to the mysteries of school administration, from 
the classics to surrealism in art as educative 
media.” 

The first number, now on the press, will con- 
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tain the following articles: “A Residential Col- 
lege for Adults,” by Professor Harold Benjamin, 
of the University of Minnesota; “What Amer- 
iean Social History Is,” by Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, professor of history at Harvard, and 
“Voeational Guidance in the Junior College,” 
hy Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, professor of edu- 
cation and director of the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic at Harvard. Other articles in the first 
number will deal with “Reconstruction of the 
Secondary School Curriculum,” “The Implica- 
tions of Demoeraey in the Secondary School,” 
and “The College Board Examinations.” 

Charles S. Thomas, associate professor of 
education, emeritus, at Harvard and formerly 
editor of the Teachers Record, will contribute 
a regular column to the magazine under the title, 
“The Saunterer.” In addition, there will be 
editorials by prominent educators and reviews 
of important books in the field. 

Professor Wilson will be asssisted in the man- 
agement of the Review by an advisory board 
consisting of Dean Henry W. Holmes, of the 
School of Edueation; Phillip J. Rulon, assistant 
professor of education, and Robert Ulich, pro- 
fessor of education. 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Dr. Water F. Dexter has been appointed 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruction in 
California by Governor Frank F. Merriam. 

In 1916 Dr. Dexter was graduated from Penn 
College in Iowa. He then enrolled in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where he was 
graduated with the degree of master of arts. It 
was here that he eame into close association with 
Professor William Kilpatrick, whose philosophy 
of education inspired him to specialize in that 
department. 

In the fall of 1919 he entered Harvard Univer- 
sity, where he carried courses covering all phases 
ol education. Two years later he received the 
degree of master of education from that institu- 


tion, the first ever given by a graduate school of 


education. In June of the same year he received 
the degree of doctor of education, one of the first 
live to be granted by Harvard University. 
Following his graduation he became head of 
the department of education in Earlham College, 
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Richmond, Ind., where he served for two years. 
During the Indiana state-wide educational sur- 
vey he worked under Dr. Alexander Inglis as 
one of the field directors. In the summer of 
1922 he conducted teacher training courses in 
Franklin College and in 1923 he lectured in the 
University of Virginia on the subjects of tests 
and measurements, the history of education and 
educational administration. 

He then accepted the presidency of Whittier 
College in California, where he remained for a 
period of eleven years. During this time he 
supervised the department of education in which 
teachers were trained for the elmentary schools 
of California and by virtue of his position in 
this institution he became head of the Broadoaks 
Kindergarten and Primary Teacher Training 
School. 

For the past two years Dr. Dexter has been 
executive secretary to the governor of the State 
of California, where he has had opportunity to 
become acquainted with governmental problems. 

In accepting the appointment Dr. Dexter 
made a statement which reads: 


I am enthusiastically re-entering the field of 
education. I appreciate the opportunity I have 
to join the teachers and educational administrators 
of California in their progressive program of ser- 
vice. In my work with them I shall try to be 
liberal enough to guarantee progress and conserva- 
tive enough to assure stability. 

Here in America we regard the publie school as 
a character-building agency conducted by the state 
in the interest of all the people. We think of edu- 
eation as a social enterprise in which the teachers 
help children to interpret experience, develop prin- 
ciples of conduct and formulate worthwhile ideals. 
These are at once the elements of real knowledge 
and the requirements of good teaching. 

If education is the first business of the state, as 
we believe it is, it naturally follows that the first 
business of education is that of conserving, cre- 
ating and coordinating the qualities of life that 
make for successful living on the one hand and 
good government on the other. 

Governor Merriam, in keeping with his high 
ideals of publie service, has made no demands upon 
the department either by way of suggesting ap- 
pointments or outlining policies. He has, however, 
promised cordial cooperation and support. I leave 
his office with genuine regret because no man could 
be more appreciative of his associates and more 
enthusiastic about their advancement. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Henry Merritt Wriston, who recently 
retired as president of Lawrence College at 
Appleton, Wis., to accept the presidency of 
Brown University, was installed as its eleventh 
president on February 3. At the installation 
ceremonies two hundred members of the cor- 
poration and faculty marched in an academic 
procession across the campus. After an invoca- 
tion by the Reverend Dr. Arthur W. Cleaves, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Provi- 
dence, an address of welcome was given by Act- 
ing President Adams, and a song by the univer- 
sity choir, under the direction of Professor 
Arthur B. Hitcheock. Chancellor Henry D. 
Sharpe then addressed Dr. Wriston in saluta- 
tion. Dr. Wriston, in the language of Brown’s 
charter of 1764, “took his engagement” as presi- 
dent before Dr. William V. Kellen, who repre- 
sented the Board of Fellows, of which Dr. 
Wriston becomes a member. Dr. Wriston was 
then formally installed as president by Chan- 
cellor Sharpe. He succeeds Clarence Augustus 
Barbour, who died on January 16, two weeks 
before his retirement was to become effective. 


At the Founders’ Day celebration of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on February 6 commemo- 
rating the eighty-seventh anniversary of the 
opening of the first class of the university, 
special honor was paid to Dr. Edward Asahel 
Birge, president emeritus, who is now eighty- 
five years old. Hundreds of alumni took part 
in the celebration by attending dinner meetings 
which were held in all parts of the country. At 
Madison a testimonial was presented to him by 
the Alumni Association in recognition of his long 
service to the university and to the state. Dr. 
Birge went to the state university in 1875 as 
an instructor in natural history and served as 
dean of the College of Letters and Science from 
1891 to 1918. He was acting president of the 
university from 1900 to 1903, and in 1918, fol- 
lowing the death of President Charles R. Van 
Hise, he was named president. He served until 
1925, when he retired as president emeritus. 


Dr. NicHoLas Murray Butter, president of 
Columbia University, was presented with the 
the Netherland-America 


Erasmus award of 


Foundation at a small gathering in the River 


Club, New York City, on February 7, ); 
Butler was chosen as the first recipient of the 
award because of his part in arranging the op. 
vocation at Columbia last November marking the 
four hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Erasmus, Dutch scholar and theologian, and be. 
cause of his work for international peace and 
modern education. Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent of the foundation, gave Dr. Butler a seroll, 
which is to be replaced by an Erasmus medal. 


Dr. EpMunD E. Day, who was recently elected 
to succeed Dr. Livingston Farrand, will be in. 
stalled as president of Cornell University on 
October 8. 


Dr. J. WARREN KLEIN has resigned on ae- 
count of ill health as president of Albright Col- 
lege at Reading, Pa., a post that he has held for 
six years. He has agreed to remain in service 
until a suecessor has been elected. 


MERVIN GorDON NEALE, president of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, has been appointed profes- 
sor of educational administration by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Board of Regents to sue- 
ceed Professor Fred Engelhardt, who recently 
became president of the University of New 
Hampshire. Professor Neale will assume his 
new work at the beginning of the spring quarter 
on March 29. 


ProFessor Rosert §. StTEvENS, of Cornell 
University, an authority on corporation law, has 
been made dean of the Cornell Law School. He 
succeeds Professor Charles K. Burdick, who re- 
signed on January 1 after serving for ten years. 


Cuar.es F. Dienst, of the publie schools of 
Wayne, Nebr., formerly superintendent of 
schools of Boise, Idaho, has been appointed 
deputy to Superintendent Charles W. Taylor, of 
the Nebraska State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


CHARLES GERARD EICHEL, principal of P. S. 
202, Brooklyn, was nominated on February 4, 
by the Board of Superintendents of New York 
City, as assistant superintendent of schools to 
succeed Anthony J. Pugliese, retired. He will 
be supervisor of school districts 21 and 22 in 
the Bronx. The position carries a salary of 
$10,000. 
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|). D. PATTERSON has been appointed assistant 
county superintendent of schools of Indiana 
County, Pa. Mr. Patterson takes the place of 
D. Lester Winger, who recently became county 
superintendent. The appointment is effective as 
of January 1. 

Dr. Hersert Woo.uey, of Washington, Pa., 
has been appointed by Governor Earle superin- 
tendent of Pennhurst State School, Spring City, 
Pa. He will sueceed Dr. Walter R. Krauss, 
whose resignation was requested by the Governor 
as a result of an investigation into the death 
three weeks ago of an inmate of the institution. 


CuivrorD §S. BraGpon, superintendent of 
schools at New Rochelle, N. Y., since 1932, has 
submitted his resignation, effective at the end 
of the present school term. Mr. Bragdon has 
heen conneeted with the New Rochelle school 
system for twenty years. 


Dr. Harry Tuomas, father of Lowell Thomas, 


radio commentator, has been appointed to a five- 
year term as a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion at Asbury Park, N. J. Dr. Thomas, a 


colonel in the Reserve Medical Corps, sueceeds 
Harrison C. Hurley, president of the board since 
1918 and a member of the board for twenty-four 
years, whose term expired February 1, 1936. 


ticHARD P. MILLER, assistant to the president 
of Girard College, Philadelphia, has resigned to 
become executive secretary to the Philadelphia 
Round Table of the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians. 

Dr. Harotp L. Reep, professor of economics 
at Cornell University, has been appointed a 
member of the committee on monetary policy of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


Dr. Marion Epwarps Park, president of 
Bryn Mawr College, gave an official dinner on 
February 12 in honor of Dr. Mary Emma Wool- 
ley, who is retiring from the presidency of 
Mount Holyoke College at the close of the aca- 
demic year. Guests at the dinner ineluded: Dr. 
Thomas S. Gates, president, and Josiah H. Pen- 
niman, provost, of the University of Pennsyl- 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of 
Swarthmore College; Dean Frances B. Blan- 
shard, Professor Blanshard and Professor Fred- 
erick J. Manning, also of Swarthmore; Dr. Wil- 
liam Wistar Comfort, president, and Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones, professor emeritus, Haverford Col- 


vania; 
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lege; Dr. Helen Taft Manning, dean of Bryn 
Mawr College; Eunice Morgan Schenck, dean of 
the Graduate School; Susan M. Kingsbury, pro- 
fessor emeritus, and Charles J. Rhoads, presi- 
dent of the trustees. 


Honorary membership in the Detroit District 
Dental Society has been conferred upon Super- 
intendent Frank Cody. This is the second recog- 
nition that he has received from a medical or- 
ganization. In May, 1934, he was presented 
with honorary life membership in the Wayne 
County Medical Society. 


Dr. Joun L. TILDSLEY, assistant superinten- 
dent of the New York City schools, was the guest 
of honor at the thirteenth annual science lunch- 
eon which was held under the auspices of the 
Science Council of New York City on February 
6. Principal Sinclair Wilson, of Stuyvesant 
High School, was the toastmaster, and the guest 
speaker was Waldemar B. Kaempffert, of The 
New York Times. Two sound motion pictures 
were shown. Exhibits of recent developments 
in apparatus and teaching technics, prepared 
by the Laboratory Assistants Association, were 
on display preceding the luncheon. 


Dr. WiuuiAM E. Grapy, associate superinten- 
dent of the New York City schools in charge of 
vocational education, was presented with a 
medallion “in recognition of his outstanding 
contribution to adult and vocational education” 
at the fifteenth annual luncheon on February 6 
of the Vocational High and Continuation School 
Teachers’ Association. The presentation was 
made by Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superinten- 
dent of schools. 


Dr. WALTER DAMROSCH celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday on January 28. The New York 
Herald Tribune wrote editorially : “It is because 
Dr. Walter Damrosch has done so much to help 
Americans understand and love good music that 
his seventy-fifth birthday, which he celebrated on 
Thursday, is of more than personal interest. 
Closely identified for more than a half century 
with the musical development of New York, his 
greatest service in later years has been as a di- 
gestive tonic to accompany the musical feasts 
broadeast to the nation. The work that he began 
so effectively for the children of New York—his 
young people’s concerts—he was able to put on 
the air so that he reached into the publie schools. 
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Where a few thousand had learned to analyze 
and know—and then to love—musie at his New 
York concerts, millions throughout the country 
had this same experience when he went on the 
air. It is to Dr. Damrosch’s credit that he was 
one of the first of the important figures in 
musical America to see the educational possi- 
bilities of the radio.” 


THE British New Year’s honors list ineludes 
Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, warden of New College, 
University of Oxford, who has been appointed 
to the Order of Merit of the British Empire “in 
recognition of his eminent position as a historian 
and of his services to literature.” Dr. Fisher is 
known for his work on European history. He 
was president of the British Board of Education 
from 1916 to 1922. 


THE title of emeritus professor of education 
in the University of London was conferred on 
Sir T. Perey Nunn on the occasion of his retire- 
ment from the university professorship of edu- 
cation at the Institute of Education. 


THE London Times reports that Lord Hugh 
Cecil, the senior member of the House of Com- 
mons for the University of Oxford, has applied 
for the Chiltern Hundreds. When he was ap- 
pointed provost of Eton in July it was under- 
stood that, while his appointment did not require 
resignation of his seat in Parliament, he would 
probably decide to take that course. He has 
represented Oxford University since 1910; from 
1895 till 1906 he represented Greenwich. 


Proressor OLIvER M. W. SpraGue, of Har- 
vard University, formerly economic adviser to 
the Bank of England, will sail for France on 
February 24 to spend four months as Harvard 
exchange professor at the Faculté de Droit of the 
University of Paris. He plans to deliver a 
series of lectures for larger groups and will lead 
seminars of smaller groups. He expects also to 
give lectures in Austria and Germany, returning 
to the United States in June. He will resume 
teaching at the Harvard Business School in 
September. 


M. ReeEp Bass, for twenty-two years assistant 
director of Dunwoody Industrial Institute at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been named director of 
the David Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical 


Trades. 
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Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, president emerity; 
of Harvard University, addressed the Bowdoin 
Alumni Association of Boston at their sixty. 
ninth annual meeting and dinner on February 9 
at the University Club. President Kenneth ¢ 
M. Sills, of Bowdoin College, also spoke. 


FREDERICK ARCHER, professor of education jy 
the Extension Division of the University of Aly. 
bama, formerly superintendent of the Louisville, 
Ky., schools, will deliver the mid-year commence. 
ment address of the University of Alabama. 


Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT and Mayor F. 
H. La Guardia were guest speakers at a dinner 
meeting of the Lower Primary Club of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, held at Interna. 
tional House on February 5. “Housing and 
Education” was the general topic for discussion. 
Mrs. Roosevelt opened the evening meeting with 
an address on “The Housing Program and Its 
Challenge to Educators.” The title of Mayor 
La Guardia’s address was “Will New York City 
Offer Educators This Challenge?” Other speak- 
ers included Miss Elsie Clapp, formerly director 
of educational work in the resettlement project 
at Arthurdale, W. Va., and Miss Louise Black- 
ham, consultant in recreation education at the 
Hillside Homes Housing Experiment in the 
Bronx, New York City. 


Tue Sigma Xi chapter at the University of 
Rochester will hold its annual science exhibit on 
February 22. Dr. George Packer Berry, pro- 
fessor of bacteriology, will speak to school chil- 
dren on viruses and their influence on public 
health. In the evening Dr. H. 8S. Gasser, di- 
rector of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, will give the address. 


CHARLES Howarp WaArREN, formerly trea- 
surer of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and once an associate of the late James J. Hill, 
left a net estate of $1,682,393, of which Yale 
University will ultimately receive $1,400,000 to 
establish a foundation in memory of Mr. War- 
ren’s son, who died in 1912. It will be devoted 
to “aiding healthy, deserving and ambitious 
boys and young men between the ages of 16 
and 25” in obtaining an education. The awards 
are limited to “the sons of white, Christian 
parents of Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian or Teu- 
tonie descent.” 
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Drake University has received a gift of 
$100,000 from the Gardner Cowles Foundation 
ty be used to build and equip a new university 
library building. The Gardner Cowles Founda- 
tion was established in 1934 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardner Cowles, of Des Moines, as a benevolent 
trust to give financial assistance to worthy in- 
stitutions needing help for charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes. Mr. Cowles, 
who is president of The Register and Tribune 
Company and publisher of The Register and 
Tribune, instrueted the trustees to give prefer- 


' ence to Iowa institutions. 


AccorpinGc to The Herald Tribune, the New 
Jersey State Board of Regents, in its annual 
report to the Legislature, recommended the 
establishment of two major divisions in the edu- 
cational system. These are “a common school 
system and a university system, each responsible 
through their respective governing boards to 
the Legislature, unified in policy determination 
through a committee on educational coordina- 
tion, composed of representatives of the two 
major divisions of the system. The elementary, 
secondary and vocational schools, and various 
aspects of adult education would constitute the 
common school system, and be under the ad- 
ministrative direction of the Commissioner of 
Education and of the State Board of Eduea- 
tion. Secondly, the plan provides for a uni- 
versity system, under the title of the ‘Univer- 
sity of New Jersey,’ to be under the general 
administration of a board of regents. The uni- 
versity would eventually consist of professional 
schools, colleges, junior colleges, technical insti- 
tutes and other post secondary institutions re- 
ceiving support from the state. Future eco- 
nomic, social and cultural demands will suggest 
new types of constituent institutions.” 


Tue London Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company has established a new staff college at 
Usmaston Park, Derby, which it is anticipated 
will be ready for oceupation towards the end of 
This is the first college to be built in 
England for the training of railwaymen. It will 
be a residential college, accommodating fifty 
members of the staff for periods of training. 
Instruction will be given in the best practices in 
all kinds of railway work. An essential part of 


thls year, 
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the scheme is the provision of a boarding college 
rather than a day college, so that the men can 
work and play together. Colonel Lionel Manton, 
chief engineer at Malta, has been appointed 
principal. 

AccorpING to the London Times, there has 
been in recent years a constant demand for films 
for use in the classroom, and during this year 
the Gaumont-British Instructional organization, 
under the direction of H. Bruce Woolfe, will 
issue a new production each week. The subjects 
will range from physical training and biology 
to geography and history. Each film, before 
being exhibited, will be passed by a committee 
of teachers nominated by a responsible educa- 
tional body. Dr. Julian Huxley and Mr. Hewer, 
of the College of Science, will supervise the 
production of biological films; Miss Mary Field 
will continue to make history and geography her 
special province, and physical training and 
sports subjects will be handled by Donald Car- 
ter. The series of health films under the title of 
Keep Fit will be enlarged and exhibited in 
theaters as well as in the classroom. Miss Mary 
Field’s Secrets of Nature series will also be in- 
cluded among the films to be shown to the gen- 
eral public. Documentary subjects will be rep- 
resented by The Gap, an official War Office film 
dealing with Britain’s air defense, and The Voy- 
age of the Discovery, a reconstruction of polar 
exploits. 

AccorDING to a wireless dispatch to the New 
York Times from Munich, the National Socialist 
campaign for registration in Nazi unified schools 
as distinguished from Catholic confessional 
schools continues. Several school teachers have 
resigned because, although teaching in confes- 
sional schools, they were ordered to disseminate 
propaganda for unified schools. Catholics assert 
illegal pressure is being brought on civil servants 
to force them to register their children in the 
new state schools. Both the Hitler Youth cam- 
paigners and the Nazi Black Guard are making 
a house-to-house canvass, urging parents to 
register their children at non-sectarian schools. 
Adolf Wagner, the Bavarian Minister of Edu- 
cation, has issued a formal declaration accusing 
the Munich Bishoprie of falsification in its 
pastoral letter on the school question read from 
all Catholic pulpits in the city. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE FAILURE OF AMERICAN TEXT- 
BOOKS TO ENCOURAGE OR 
EXPLAIN DEMOCRACY 

To-pay a belief in democracy—in equal, maxi- 
mum opportunity for all—is professed by 
apparently the great majority of Americans. 
As the dangers of dictatorship and class strife 
arise, the crucial importance of that belief is 
recognized by perhaps most of these. Yet, 
to-day earnest, intelligent Americans are accus- 
ing large numbers of their fellow-countrymen 
of not being sincere in this crucial belief—of 
deciding economic and other political issues ac- 
cording to selfish interests instead. At such a 
time it is clearly the urgent duty of American 
educators to ask why these conflicting views and 
perhaps these selfish interests have arisen, and 
what the profession of educators is doing about 
them. This article concerns what our school 
text-books are doing about them. 

How many American text-books which deal 
with our vital economie, political or other social 
problems encourage their readers to consider 
concrete examples of what the ideal of democ- 
racy means? In other words, how many encour- 
age their readers to consider how such problems 
can be solved so that equal, maximum oppor- 
tunity for all can be attained? The answer is in 
black and white for anybody to see who will 
examine the books. 

Recently the writer has tried to examine all 
the most widely used American school text-books 
in history, civics and economics. The majority 
of such books, he found, are merely factual— 
telling how certain events have happened or are 
happening, or what certain problems, theories 
and data are. None of these books, however, 
either makes or encourages an attempt to evalu- 
ate its data in the light of the democratie or 
any other specified ideal. A few text-books list 
arguments on both or all sides of outstanding 
issues, some of them with surprising fairness to 
those of the unpopular side. But none of these 
books, either, encourages a study of how signifi- 
eant its data are for attaining the ideal of 
democracy. Some civics books are in problem 
form; and some recent history books present the 
evolution of our political, industrial, cultural 
and other fields of problems separately. But 
how many encourage readers to consider how 


the problems can be solved so that equal, maxi. 
mum opportunity for all can be attained? Not 
one which the writer has been able to find. 4 
few text-books, it is true, are so liberal that 
their adoption has been vigorously opposed in 
certain conservative localities. These books have 
been examined with special care. Not a single 
one has been found which encourages readers to 
consider how a broad humanitarian aim can be 
attained. In short, not a single American school 
text-book has the writer found which shows the 
courage or insight even to raise the problems of 
what our avowed American ideal of democracy 
requires or means—not a single one. 

As a check upon this condemnatory conelu- 
sion, the writer has written to several leading 
publishers, text-book writers and professors of 
the teaching of the social studies, and asked: 
“How satisfactorily do you think that school 
text-books deal with the problems of attaining 
the American ideal of ‘equal opportunity for 
all’?” The replies have offered no evidence of a 
single exception to the rule. On the contrary, 
several of the correspondents wrote that no such 
text-book could be expected to be adopted to-day 
by an American community! Four out of five 
professors of the teaching of the social studies 
agreed that text-books deal very little, if at all, 
with problems of attaining equal opportunity. 
One expressed the opinion: 

No book that attempts to deal with any vital 
issue or problem in a vital way can be published 
at the present time without balanced sentences in 
which one pressure group is played off against an- 
other, or without the usual dodges of a so-called 
judicious character. 


Two text-book writers wrote: 


A text-book which would attempt to show the 
full extent of the changes necessary to attain the 
ideal of equal opportunity would be subject to 
heavy attacks. . . . The writers of text-books must 
be interested primarily in the sale of books. Their 
publishers will compel them to be interested in the 
kind of a book that will not arouse violent antago- 
nisms. I do not think that writers are necessarily 
timid, but it is a practical question that ean not be 
avoided. ... 


Text-books appear to have as their chief end the 
acquisition of information rather than the develop- 
ment of significant ideals and understandings which 
will make boys and girls better citizens. . . . The 
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belief of publishers that to tell the truth makes 
tions difficult has resulted in ‘‘ editing the life 


adop ' ; 
’ new books in the field of social sciences. 


out of’ 
And the editor-in-chief of a leading publishing 
house made an even stronger emphasis: 


So far this ideal has been for the most part one 


that has existed only in theory. Let anyone try to 
further this ideal if he wishes to be crushed. Any 
attempts to provide the more abundant life for the 
common man have so far been met with derision and 


scorn by a small but very powerful few, who so far 
have dominated our way of life. It is something to 
talk about in moments of exaltation, but not any- 
thing to put into practice. 


Still further checks on these conclusions have 
been made, for of the large number of social 
studies text-books used in this country there are 
undoubtedly many which the writer has not yet 
seen. Both at the 1936 National Conference of 
Publishers and Edueators on Text-book Prob- 
lems attended by almost two hundred represen- 
tatives of publishing houses and at gatherings 
of teachers and school administrators, the writer 
has stated his conelusions in the plainest of terms 
and requested that he be told of any text-book 
which does specifically encourage its readers to 
study the requirements of attaining the demo- 
cratic ideal. Nobody has yet questioned his con- 
clusion or brought forth a single book as an 
exception. 

Two objections, however, have been raised. 
One is that text-books do not stress the impor- 
tance of considering how equal opportunity can 
be attained beeause the latter is too vague a 
matter to state or diseuss. Is it? On the con- 
trary, the belief that it is essential to try to 
solve our economie and other civie problems so 
that equal, maximum opportunity for all ean be 
attained, ean be stated, as it is here, in twenty- 
three words. And any one who has encouraged 
such a statement to be considered by students 
knows that the result is practically every student 
becoming alert and thinking concretely, and re- 
maining alert and definite as long as the question 
remains open for diseussion. Merely to ask for 
opinions concerning how a specific problem ean 
be solved so that maximum opportunity for all 
can be attained, is, in fact, the prime requisite 
tor vital, definite teaching in the social studies. 

The other objection is not stated so frequently. 
It is that, if a student is encouraged to consider 
low our erueial eeonomie or other social prob- 
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lems can be solved so that equal, maximum 
opportunity for all can be attained, he will tend 
to reach unduly radical conclusions. Any 
teacher who has encouraged such considerations 
will testify that this objection is justified—for 
an hour or two. If an aim is very significant, 
vital students will tend to express hypotheses 
concerning its attainment without delay. But, if 
students are encouraged to hold this democratic 
aim sincerely, they will obviously be anxious— 
after the first hour or two of exaltation which 
such an ideal brings—to see the precise difficul- 
ties in the way of attaining it. They will tend 
to be as cautious and realistic as necessary. 
They will not tend to be unduly radical. In 
fact, for many a student the encouragement to 
become as genuinely interested in this ideal as 
possible is the only convineing sedative to undue 
radicalism because it is the only one which is 
sound. It is not the teacher who encourages the 
democratic ideal who arouses undue radicalism. 
Rather it is the teacher who prevents the re- 
quirements for attaining that ideal from being 
considered fully and freely. 

The questions remain, then: Why does appar- 
ently every American text-book in the social 
studies fail to encourage or explain democracy? 
And why do those who realize this failure neglect 
to try to awaken the American public and 
American educators to it? Our text-book writ- 
ers have been brought up in a land dedicated to 
equal, maximum opportunity for all. Why does 
none of them in his books present the problems 
of attaining and maintaining that opportunity, 
especially in a time when those problems are 
increasingly significant and difficult? For our 
historical scholars to gain sound perspective of 
the significance of their data and theories, they 
must consider such problems primarily and all 
data or theories largely incidentally. Why does 
none of them stress such problems in school text- 
books? Our national education associations con- 
stantly avow their interest in fostering democ- 
racy. Why does none of them insist upon 
text-books which encourage that the require- 
ments for attaining democracy be considered by 
American youth? 

There is only one possible answer. To be sure, 
our traditional teaching procedure is to pass 
from one short assignment to another with little 
opportunity to discuss any problem at much 
length. Likewise, our desire for so-called prac- 
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tical results and our prevalent tradition of nar- 
row, factual research have caused an extended 
consideration of significances to be prevalently 
regarded as too vague to be profitable. But even 
such traditions obviously ean not explain why no 
text-book writer, no university department of 
the social studies and no national education asso- 
ciation has produced a single text-book which 
encourages its readers to try to learn how the 
ideal of democracy can be attained. The only 
conceivable answer is that tremendous pressure 
is being exerted to forestall or discourage such 
a book. That pressure undoubtedly is subtle, 
largely unconsciously felt and perhaps largely 
But its effects are tangi- 
ble in every American school text-book in the 


unconsciously exerted. 


social studies. 

Why that pressure exists and who its agents 
are, are questions which are not only difficult to 
answer in detail, but also, as long as the require- 
ments for democracy remain misunderstood, in- 
evitably provocative of bitter, personal dispute. 
They may also be relatively unimportant to con- 
sider in open forum. For there is one fact which 
if acted upon may encourage ideal results and 
which is neither difficult to prove nor necessarily 
provocative of argument. That fact is that no 
text-book to-day encourages its readers to con- 
sider how our most vital civic problems can be 
solved so that equal, maximum opportunity for 
all can be attained. American educators through 
their national associations can and should pro- 
claim this fact throughout the nation, and let 
publishers and text-book writers know that 
no more books with such a vital 
Then they can and 


henceforth 
deficiency will be accepted. 
should also meet pressure as it arises, letting 
every source of it know that henceforth no in- 
terference with the adoption and use of sound 
idealistic books will be tolerated. 

It is little wonder that Americans to-day dis- 
pute concerning their most vital, fundamental 
policies. They have been taught to consider 
those policies apart from a sound guiding ideal. 
As a result, they have been unnecessarily con- 
fused by partisan propaganda and diverted by 
selfish interests. The way out, in large part, is 
to encourage them to consider how our vital eco- 
nomic and other political problems can be solved 
so that equal, maximum opportunity for all can 


be attained. In this crucial task and duty, our 
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school text-books might play an outstanding 
part. 
Mowat G. Fraser 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM AND 
MODERN LIFE 

Ir has often been said, and more often for. 
gotten, that if there were no students there would 
be no college. By the same token, if there were 
no students there would be no curriculum. This 
has become evident in the shift that has taken 
place in college curricula. A scheme of courses 
accurately prepared and printed in the college 
catalogue does not constitute a curriculum in a 
modern sense. Were this true, curricula could 
best be devised by the chairman of the board of 
studies while at a summer camp far from the 
college campus and undisturbed by the presence 
of students. 

There are three factors that are essential to a 
college curriculum: (1) the student, each with 
his endowment of home and secondary schoo! 
environment; (2) the instructors, each with his 
store of knowledge, tempered by experience and 
enlivened by his breadth of vision, and (3) the 
onward march of human society wherein students 
of current trends of history will discover no 
precedents and prescriptions. College can no 
longer be considered a sequestered spot where 
youth spends four years. Nor can it be consid- 
ered a preparation for life alone. The span of 
four years is as vital a part of the life of the in- 
dividual as any four-year period and is worthy 
of its proper place. 

College becomes an arena of action wherein 
experimentation and discovery occur under the 
favorable condition of direction. Surrounded by 
the interested representatives of maturer judg- 
ment the youth, with his enthusiasm, ventures. 
He succeeds, only to find more problems; he 
fails, only to rise and try again. College is no 
guarantee of success, but it does provide the 
environment wherein individual endowment may 
be stimulated to fruitful action. The value of 4 
college education is measured not in terms of s0 
many dollars for each year spent within the col- 
lege walls, as was once the basis of advertising 4 
college, but in terms of an individual’s sensitiv- 
ity to the world in which he is living and whieh 
he will have a share in building. And to this end 
the college curriculum must be fashioned. It 
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can not be inattentive to the extra-curricular life 
(so-called) of the student, for no student can be 
split into the eurrieular and extra-curricular 


divisions. 
There are two principles that seem to us fun- 


damental to the whole consideration of the cur- 
riculum. They are: (1) A college curriculum 
must stimulate and not stifle wholesome curiosity 
and open-mindedness. Orderly thinking, but not 
regimentation of the thinking process or of the 
activity experience, is to be the pattern of the 
day. If leadership and effective citizenship are 
desirable ends in life, such goals must find an 
important place in the experience of the college 
veneration. And (2) a eollege curriculum must 
cive direction in drawing conclusions. Tentative 
conclusions are to be reexamined in the light of 
more and new facts and are as important as the 
maintenance of an open mind. The trend of 
scientifie objectivity does not necessitate inde- 
cision, an ailment from which many are suffering 
and one that is as serious as narrow prejudice in 
its results to society. 
| applying these principles to our considera- 
tion of the college curriculum we realize that the 
educational process is an individual process. 
Colleges and schools may be provided, but the 
individual achieves an education with the aid of 
these facilities or notwithstanding them. And 
the individual student in college is but a boy or a 
girl who has had a variety of experiences through 
earlier years of his life. He has had good or, 
perhaps, even poor school experiences and the 
results may be the capital with which he enters 
college or the mortgage with which he is handi- 
What have these agencies done to the 
essential attribute of childhood, that of curiosity ? 
rom the time when the child asked his first 
“why” and received his first considerate answer 
or was rebuffed, his intellectual bank account has 
been affected. Coming up through an environ- 
ment wherein it was stimulated both in the home 
aud at the school, he is more ready for the sec- 
ondary sehool experience as it has been con- 
ceived of in the eircles of progressive education. 
lrustrated in these two environments, he is the 
less ready for an adequate participation in his 
social group. 
For the purpose of a specific statement of the 
situation, if each child in school on the secondary 


capped, 
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level were in an environment of progressive 
education, only 3 out of 5 would be receiving it, 
for, out of 9,432,000 young people between the 
ages of 14 and 18 in the country, only 5,531,000 
are enrolled in the secondary schools, represent- 
ing 58.6 per cent. That would leave out the 40 
per cent. not enrolled. But not all the schools 
have come within the classification of progressive 
schools and not all schoolrooms are environ- 
ments where the wholesome curiosity of the youth 
is stimulated. So much for the secondary level. 

The emphasis and the disproportion become 
greater as we advance to the college age level. 
“College attendance to-day is estimated at 1,155,- 
000, which is only 12.7 per cent. of the age group 
from which college students come. In other 
words, for every young man or woman now at- 
tending college, there are seven who are not 
doing so and who, therefore, are out in the world 
of business, industry or agriculture, in active 
competition with others who are older, who often 
have families to support, and who seem entirely 
capable of producing at least all the physical 
necessities of life.’ 

Aware of the selected group of the age with 
which they are privileged to associate in the col- 
lege experience, college administrators and those 
in whose hands are the organization and diree- 
tion of the curriculum are faced with a respon- 
sibility of no mean proportions. In view of the 
fact that a curriculum in itself is no solution, 
but that it is a vehicle of service, the stimulation 
of the thinking process is paramount. For edu- 
cation must be achieved. It can never be be- 
stowed. The sole service that the administrator 
or the teacher can perform is that of stimulation. 
The curriculum thus serves as the avenue through 
which a student with enthusiasm and curiosity is 
exposed to an ever-widening and progressively 
developing area of knowledge. 

These facts preclude the curriculum that can 
be conceived of as static. These same facts make 
inevitable the organization of materials in an 
orderly and yet in an elastie structure. With 
adequate provision for the conveyance of the 
knowledge that comes from the experience of the 
instructor, and with due recognition to the ever 
new emergence of student interest and curiosity, 
the field of action 


1 North Central Association Quarterly, January, 
1935, page 279. 


the curriculum becomes 
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whereon are constructed on as near an approxi- 
mation to actual life situations the possible ap- 
plications of ideals or theories to concrete 
issues. And by the same token, a curriculum 
that stultifies the expression of life at any of 
these points fails to serve its purpose, regardless 


rushing in without an adequate survey of th 
field, is not the only possibility of action. Prog. 
ress in accordance with the findings of our gy. 
veys, coupled with the search for further mate. 
rial, and beneath the loyalty to truth that mug 
characterize the student of life and which is ey. 





of the letter perfection of its detail. 
The second principle that we have suggested 


for curriculum construction, that of providing a 


directional factor in arriving at tentative conclu- 
sions, is, in fact, a corollary of the first. The 
life situation clause provides for progressive 
action. And yet one is aware of the futility of 
assembling of facts found in certain quarters of 
our edueational world. The fear of advancing 
upon the field of action because not all the facts 
have been assembled has proven in some quarters 
a barrier to growth and at times a breeder of 
distrust and despair. 

There must be recognized as a grave danger 
the old and, as yet, not forgotten practice of 
drawing conclusions on insufficient data. That 
has brought ruin and disaster. But fear of that 
calamity must not deter the courageous adven- 
ture of life when the facts in hand indicate a 
definite step that needs to be taken. The hesita- 
tion that attends fear has frustrated many a 


noble enterprise. But its counterpart, that of 


dent in the willingness to reexamine each ani 
every conclusion in the light of new facts—this 
progress alone is worthy of the college-traine 
man. And this training must come as a result of 
a curriculum so constructed that loyalty to truth 
rather than adherence to a method or to 4 
structure takes precedence. 

The conclusion of the problem of curriculay 
construction lies in the teacher, who is the inter- 
preter of the experience of the past to the enti. 
siam and to the curiosity of the present. Given 
the teacher with scholarship and with vision 
placed in a group of inquiring students, the eur. 
riculum grows into existence. Mechanical stimu- 
lus of any portion of the curriculum becomes 
necessary when there is a lack of either of the 
component parts. But mechanical stimulation 
ean never effectively replace the two necessary 
factors of a college experience wherein education 
is achieved. 


L. HEKHUIS 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COWAN LIBRARY OF 
CALIFORNIANA 

THE University of California at Los Angeles 
has recently acquired the Cowan library, an im- 
portant collection of California history, biogra- 
Robert Ernest Cowan needs no 
introduction to students of American history, 
as his “Bibliography of the history of California 
and the Pacific West,” 1914, and his “Bibliogra- 
phy of the history of California,” 1933, are 
already well known. 

Mr. Cowan has been actively engaged during 
the last thirty years in bringing together the 
present collection of Californiana. It consists 
of some 3,000 books, 5,000 pamphlets, 50 vol- 
umes of early newspapers, files of newspaper 
clippings, a number of early maps, a small but 
important group of manuscripts and a collection 
of early pictures. 


phy and travel. 





Among the early treatises is Venegas’s “Noti- 
cia de Ja California,” a work which is generally 
considered the foundation of a library of Cali- 
forniana. It is represented by the 1757 Madrid 
edition and the English, Dutch, French and Ger- 
man translations which shortly followed. Wyt- 
fliet and Magin’s “Histoire universelle des Indes 
occidentales et orientales,” 1611, Heylyn’s “Cos- 
mographie,” 1668-69, and Herrera’s “Deserip- 
cion de las Indias ocidentales,” 1726-30, are 
among other important titles in this group. 
Vancouver’s “Voyage of discovery to the North 
Pacific ocean,” 1798, is one of the principal 
sources of authority for the period. There are 
also early editions of the accounts of Verbiest, 
Cooke, Rogers and La Pérouse. 

“A postolicos afanes de la Campaiiia de Jesus,’ 
1754, a work ascribed to José Ortega, contains 
much upon the lives and apostolic labors of the 
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early missionaries. One of the most extensive 
of the early works on Upper California is 
Palou’s “Relacion historiea de la vida y apos- 
tolicas tareas del Venerable Padre Fray Juni- 
pero Serra.” 1787. Baegert, who resided in 
California for eighteen years, recorded in his 


* “Nachrichten,” 1772, that the country was in- 


habited by wild and ferocious beasts and cruel 
savages and that the water was impure, the wood 
scarce and the soil very poor. 

Zenas Leonard’s “Narrative,” 1839, and Rob- 
inson’s “Life in California,” 1846, are compara- 
tively rare. Less than ten copies of each are 
known. Pattie’s “Personal narrative,” 1833, 
Johnson and Winter’s “Route across the Rocky 
mountains,” 1846, and Abbey’s “California,” 
1850, are equally interesting travel narratives. 
In the collection are a number of guides intended 
for the use of gold-seekers and other pioneers, 
such as Simpson’s “Emigrant’s guide to the gold 
mines,” 1848, Robinson’s “California and its 
gold regions,” 1849, and Delavan’s “Notes on 
California and the placers: How to get there, 
and what to do afterwards. By one who has 
been there,” 1850. These were published in New 
York, but the pioneering enthusiasm had also 
spread to Europe and had created a demand for 
books like Bouchaecourt’s “Notice industrielle sur 
la Californie,” Paris, 1849, and Plasberg’s “Cali- 

Beschrijving van dat land,’ Arnhem, 
Some of these early works contain infor- 
mation which, in the light of subsequent develop- 
ments, now makes amusing reading. Walton, 
for example, in his “Book needed for the times,” 
1849, cautioned his readers to “stay at home,” 
but “if you go to California, take any route but 
That the value of the dollar was 
even then a live topie is evident, for he says, 
“take ten cent pieces, as many as you can get 
transportation for; eight of them make a dollar.” 

Important documents in the history of Cali- 
lornia statehood are the “Constitution of the 
state of California,” San Francisco, 1849, its 
lirst appearance in book form, and the “Acts of 
the legislature of California at its first session 
in 1849 and 1850,” San Jose, 1850, a unique 
volume made up by binding together seventy- 
seven of the separate acts. There is also exten- 
sive material on the Golden Fleece, Limantour, 


fornié, 


1849. 


the Isthmus.” 
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and other land claims, on railroads, the Chinese 
question (dating back to 1852), the Vigilance 
Committee, mining, trials, churches, California 
Indians, and so on. There are extensive files of 
the messages of the governors of the state and 
of the orations and reports of the Society of 
California Pioneers. The collection of early 
directories includes nearly all those published in 
San Francisco and many from other centers of 
population. A thousand official publications of 
the United States government, largely extracted, 
relate to exploration, railroads, Indians and 
other topics. 

Among the miscellaneous volumes of news- 
papers there are several important items. The 
Deseret News, now of considerable rarity, is rep- 
resented by two volumes covering the latter part 
of 1852 and nearly all of 1853. There are more 
or less complete files, for the years indicated, of 
the San Francisco Alta, 1851-53, Herald, 1852, 
Times and Transcript, 1853-54, San Jose 
Pioneer, 1877-82, the Sacramento Union, 1860— 
61, 1868, and 1872-73, and a few others. Among 
the maps is a collection of tract maps of San 
Francisco and surrounding territory from the 
estate of Mr. Wackenreuder, who was a surveyor 
and engineer in San Francisco in the fifties and 
sixties. The Lancey manuscript of the cruise of 
the Dale, 1846-49, is one of the most valuable 
sources of authority on the conquest, and also 
among the manuscripts are a dozen letters of the 
utmost importance bearing on the affairs of 1846 
and other events leading up to the conquest. 
The Amesti journal provides an interesting ree- 
ord of mercantile transactions in the eighteen 
forties. 

It has been possible in this brief summary to 
present only an indication of the contents of the 
Cowan collection. The development of several 
extensive and valuable collections of Califor- 
niana in the public and private institutions of 
the state has made it increasingly uncommon for 
libraries of this sort to appear on the market 
from the hands of private individuals. The uni- 
versity is fortunate to be of service in making 
this collection available to students of California 
history. 

Frank A. LunpY 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT Los ANGELES 
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QUOTATIONS 


INSTALLATION OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF BROWN UNIVERSITY! 


Fellow Members of the Family of 
Brown University: 


I SPEAK to you no longer as an alien and a 
stranger. By this ceremony of adoption just 
now completed I have entered into your heritage 
and have become one of the coheirs of your tra- 
ditions and achievements, joint tenant of your 
properties and purposes, coworker in the fulfil- 
ment of your duties and obligations, fellow 
exponent of your ideals. 

One does not enter upon this post of potential 
leadership with any feeling of pride. The sense 
of responsibility is sufficiently daunting to make 
any such temper not only inappropriate but im- 
possible. Rather one comes into such a succes- 
sion with a sense of deep humility. 

Humility should not be confused with timidity. 
The great Exemplar of humility was bold in driv- 
ing the money-changers from the temple, in de- 
He was 
bolder yet in establishing a design for living 


nouncing the Seribes and Pharisees. 


never perfectly realized, save in His own life, 
but still most pattern 
known to man. Boldness, therefore, must mareh 
with humility in the search for a full and rich 
interpretation of the destiny of this institution. 


the wonderful ethical 


Historically, it is safe to say, Brown has exer- 
cised its most significant influence when its prog- 
ress was most courageous. Boldness was mani- 
fest in the very organization of the university. 
I have read the charter many times, each time 
with a growing sense of admiration for the fore- 
sight and the faith of those who, in that distant 
past, set an objective which is as valid to-day as 
it was then, and explained the bases with words 
which have never needed to be revised. It is still 
the purpose of a liberal education to form the 
“rising generation to virtue, knowledge and use- 
ful literature; and thus preserving in the com- 
munity a succession of men duly qualified for 
discharging the offices of life with usefulness and 
reputation.” That enterprise was in perfect ac- 
cord with the spirit of the colonial charter; for 

1 Response by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, following 


his installation as president by Chancellor Henry 
D. Sharpe, on February 3. 


education is indeed a “lively experiment.” Thos 
words have peculiar significance for such an jp. 
stitution as this. “Lively” does not mean mere 
restlessness. It does not refer to nervous ap) 
unstable activity. In the way in which the won’ 
was used in those days, it carried the fine anj 
rich connotation of life itself; for all living js 
an experiment. In accord with that ideal wy 
should seek to make this university a lively 
manifestation of the search for new truths, for 
finer interpretations, for fresh insights an 
richer emotional responses. 

I would not have us confine the life of the uyi- 
versity within the boundaries of some formal 
plan. Plans in education are an effort to borroy 
the ideas of the engineer in a realm to which they 
are not well adapted. College plans are usually 
mechanical in design and are imposed as alien 
elements upon foundations which they do not fit. 
Though we should not have a plan of that kind 
we must continue to develop distinctive chara- 
teristics which express with vigor and with intel- 
ligence the individual personality of this uwn- 
versity. 

Its personality can best find expression 
through the association of two societies; the firs 
composed of competent scholars working freely, 
each in the medium best adapted to his capac- 
ties, his tastes and his intellectual interests; the 
second, a society of energetic and active youth, 
learning freely and responsibly along with their 
more experienced teachers. It is the function 
of the administrative officers to keep open the 
channels of teaching and of learning for the 
faculty and for the students. 

When Brown University was founded, and for 
a century thereafter, it was the only institution 
of higher education in the state. With the ex- 
panding needs of the commonwealth and the 
changing demands, it was not only proper but 
necessary that other institutions should be called 
into being to share our responsibilities. The un 
versity was not designed as a monopoly. There- 
fore, far from regretting the development ot 
other institutions of higher education, we wel- 
come the cooperation of these colleagues. We 
do not seek an exclusive position; rather, We 
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seek to achieve a distinguished place in the life 
S of our city and state—and in the nation. 

Religious freedom and spiritual progress were 

| linked in the charter, as they have always been 

in human experience. In other aspects of life, 

also, freedom and progress belong together. If 

the universities of to-day preserve and reinter- 

pret that inheritance of freedom, now selling at 

© < disastrous a discount in the political and 

= social markets of the world, they will make an 

> important contribution to the present and the 










me future. 

One phrase in the charter is set higher than 
' any other. After the statement of objectives, 
after the provision for administration, and after 











PROGRAM FOR THE NEW ORLEANS 





a MEETING 
a PREPARATIONS for the New Orleans Conven- 
- tion of the Department of Superintendence, 





g February 20 to 25, go on apace while the flood 
" crest of the Ohio Valley inches closer to the 
Crescent City, where citizens express no fear of 
the turbulent waters. 

“The levees of New Orleans have not been 
overtopped in the past hundred years,” says Col. 
W. F. Tompkins, United States district engineer 
at New Orleans. “Without the addition of the 
Bonnet Carré Spillway, now in readiness to avert 
any danger, the New Orleans levees safely con- 
tained the extreme 1927 flood. The crest pre- 
dicted at New Orleans is less than either the 1922 
or 1927 crests which were carried past the city 
_ _ before the Spillway was constructed.” 

a The confidence of Crescent City citizens rests 
' upon feats of flood engineering said to be un- 
paralleled. The great concrete bypass known as 
the Bonnet Carré Spillway, only structure of its 
kind in the world, was completed by U. S. Army 
engineers in December, 1935, to avert a super 
flood. Thirty miles above New Orleans, the huge 
spillway breaks the levee of the Mississippi’s 
eastern bank for a mile and a half, at a point 
where one of the river’s ancient mouths flowed 
to Lake Pontchartrain and through it to the Gulf 
ot Mexico. Should flood waters reach the twenty 
toot level, they will roll over a spillway which 
has a flowage capacity twice as great as Niagara 
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that magnificent passage about religious free- 
dom, occurs the phrase, “Above all,”—that is, 
beyond everything else—‘‘a constant regard (is 
to) be paid to, and effectual care taken of the 
morals of the college.” That passage seems to 
me a brilliant jewel in an unusually brilliant 
charter. The world to-day is not so much in 
need of skill as of character. We do not lack 


ability so much as we lack purpose. Our ca- 
pacity for achievement in public life and in 
private life tends to outrun our ethical im- 
pulses. Let us make this university an exponent 
of a way of life which is intellectually alert, 
which is esthetically and emotionally sensitive 
and which is spiritually vigorous. 





Falls, and be carried to Pontchartrain through 
the bayou left by the river when it changed its 
channel. 

Bonnet Carré is only one of three spillways 
which protect the Queen City of the Mississippi, 
and the citizens, fearing no flood, push plans for 
the Mardi Gras and the 67th annual convention 
of the Department of Superintendence, which 
are for them the two greatest events of 1937. 

And no details of the warm hospitality which 
is the tradition of the Southland will be omitted. 
At the Monday morning general sessions ten 
thousand gorgeous camellias, furnished by Par- 
ish Superintendents of Louisiana, will be show- 
ered upon the school executives by gay-costumed 
girls of the parochial, private and public schools 
of New Orleans, while the Symphony Orchestra 
of Louisiana State University accompanies the 
conventioners in song. 

Sunday night will be dedicated to the glory 
of Dixie in a pageant by New Orleans school 
children depicting the happy plantation life of 
the old South; the calamities of war, famine, 
fire and pestilence which came to destroy that 
happiness; the rebirth of the South, its cul- 
ture, resources and industries; and the Mardi 
Gras, charming echo from the Old World. On 
Wednesday morning the educational groups of 
New Orleans will entertain the members of the 
Department at a Creole breakfast under the 
famous Dueling Oaks in City Park. Make-be- 
lieve duels, Negro spirituals and characters 
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typical of the Vieux Carré will give the morn- 
ing feast a colorful touch. 

General sessions will open on Sunday after- 
noon and will be held thereafter each morning 
and evening through Wednesday. An important 
morning session will be held on Thursday, and 
the convention climax will come on the after- 
noon of that day in the Parade of the Krewe 
of Nor, the school children’s organization of the 
celebrated Mardi Gras. For this meeting the 
convention will adjourn to the streets where 
they will view a colorful parade of fifty-eight 
floats typical of the best in the gay festival for 
which New Orleans is noted all over the world. 

The discussion groups of the convention, held 
on the afternoons of Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, will be organized around twelve 
major educational fields of particular interest to 
the school administrator. Topics include the 
planning of school buildings, construction mate- 
rials, ventilation, school equipment, financing, 
equipment and building insurance, teacher par- 
ticipation in school administration, the rewards 
and handicaps of the teaching profession, the 
qualifications of the superintendent, the tenure 
of the superintendent, safety education, rural 
education, the library and the radio. 

A group devoting attention to the state re- 
sponsibility for financing education will discuss 
state financing as exemplified in North Carolina, 
California, New York, Kansas and Delaware. 
Adult education in several cities where it has 
achieved great success will be a topic of one 
divisional program. Special emphasis will be 
placed on non-school agencies in adult education. 

The welfare of the profession is an important 
subject for a discussion group which ineludes as 
topics the work of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the state teachers associations, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, Progressive Eduea- 
tion Association, and others. 

The background and present status of the 
American school curriculum will be discussed at 
the group meetings devoted to that subject, by 
outstanding curriculum specialists of the nation. 

Seldom has a convention program been so 
carefully organized as the one which President 
A. L. Threlkeld is completing for the New Or- 
leans meeting. The convention sessions consti- 
tute short courses in vital problems which chal- 
lenge every superintendent, taught by those who 
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are nationally recognized in their respective 
fields. 

Twelve allied departments and organiys. 
tions and approximately fifty-five non-afiiliate 
groups which usually hold conferences in eon. 
nection with the meeting of the superintep. 
dents will assemble at New Orleans, imme. 
diately in advance of or during the gener 
convention. 

Among the groups which will for the first tine 
complete their sessions before the general meet. 
ing begins is the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association, which will begin on Thursday, 
February 18, and close on Sunday, February 21, 

Nearly 300 units of exhibit space will be used 
for one of the largest displays held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. The exposition hall of the 
New Orleans Municipal Auditorium is well 
suited to its purpose and of convenient access 
from convention meeting places. 


BELMONT FARLEY 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 


THE National Association of Deans of Women 
will hold its twenty-first annual meeting in New 
Orleans from February 16 to 20. One of the 
principal speakers will be Dr. Ada L. Comstock, 
president of Radcliffe College. Dr. Comstock 
was dean of women at Smith College from 1912 
to 1923 and has been president of Radelifie 
College since 1923. 

Mrs. Madge I. MeGlade, who has supervision 
of all residences at Iowa State College, will dis- 
cuss cooperative housing for students. Mrs 
McGlade has made a survey of student cooper- 
ative houses in mid-western colleges and univer- 
sities which shows that the weekly saving for 
women students living in cooperative houses 
ranges from $1.00 to $5.10 per week and from 
$0.89 to $3.50 for men students. In the study 
made at Iowa State College it was also found 
that 45 per cent. of the state-supported colleges 
had active student cocperatives, and of the 
denominational institutions 13 per cent. reported 
active cooperative groups. 

A report will be made on the growth and pres- 
ent status of the freshman honor fraternity, 
Alpha Lambda Delta. This fraternity was 
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ded in 1926 by Dean Maria Leonard, of the 
University of Ilinois, and her assistant, Miss 
Gladys Pennington, to stimulate freshmen to 
orient themselves to college life early in the en- 
trance year. Membership in some chapters has 
ed from 4 to 11 per cent. of the fresh- 
man class. There are at present chapters in 
thirty-three universities and colleges in twenty- 
two states. Dean Eunice Hilton, dean of women 
at Syracuse University, will lead the discussion 
on the status of the junior college in America. 
She will also report on her study of the duties 
of a dean of women in the junior college. The 
college section will diseuss reports of the col- 
levees which have recognized the necessity of a 
remedial reading program. The speakers in- 


four 
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THE TIME FACTOR IN OBJECTIVE 
QUIZZES 

Ix many courses in college the instructor 
feels pressed for time. This seems especially 
true in elementary psychology. There arises 
the question of the amount of time which may 
be taken from instruetion for examining stu- 
dents. During this investigation a weekly quiz 


was given, covering on the average 45 pages of 
text-book material. Three times during each of 
the four years of the experiment, the procedure 


was to permit the students a very limited time 
for the quiz, after which the papers were col- 
lected, the students were informed of the nature 
of the experiment and the same quiz was read- 
ministered with the assurance that the grades 
would be caleulated from the second perform- 
ance. So far as is known, students had no 
clue concerning the times at which the experi- 
ment would be conducted. On each occasion the 
second batch of quizzes either was hidden or was 
brought into the room after the first adminis- 
tration had been completed. The quizzes were 
of the objective type, made up of either comple- 
tion, true-false or multiple choice questions. 
The true-false quizzes had 75 to 80 questions 
and the completion and multiple choice quizzes 
When two or three students 
had reached the last question of a quiz with no 
time for a review, time was called, which meant 
that at least 95 per eent. of the class had not 
finished. Upon the second administration suf- 


00 questions each. 
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elude Mrs. R. F. Wright, of the City College of 
New York, and Professor Ruth Strang, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
Marion Banister, will meet with the association 
to discuss the National Youth Administration. 
Thomas F. Neblett, of the Advisory Committee 
of the National Youth Administration, will pre- 
sent the point of view of the students. Ques- 
tions to be discussed include the advisability of 
making the National Youth Administration a 
permanent plan, whether or not government help 
to college students has been a good thing and 
whether it should be retained as a relief measure 
or as a scholarship grant to students without 


means. CORRESPONDENT 





ficient time was allowed for every student to com- 
plete the test. 

Table 1 gives, for the four college classes in- 
cluded in the study, the type of test, the time 
allowed for each administration of the test, the 
correlation between scores in the two tests and 


TABLE 1 


Test, TIME ALLOWED, RELIABILITY AND CORRELATION 
WITH INTELLIGENCE 














Time r. with 
Intelligence 
Ist 2nd * “Ist 2nd 
quiz quiz quiz quiz 
Year 1 


Completion 


15 min. 26min. .82 .33 ~~ .36 
True-false Rh 18 


= 69 .39 .27 


Multiple choice 10 “ 20 “ [73 [28 (27 
Year 2 

Completion 2 | has © .80 33 28 

True-false i = “ ot 40 45 
Year 3 

Completion se * > es .93 43 27 

True-false .... =. _ * .80 32 38 

Multiple choice 16 “ > 71 2 25 
Year 4 

Completion 1 * ~~ * 80 40 «41 

Truemae ..2. 16 “ 1 © 86 .36 .45 

Multiple choice 13 “ aa .88 38 35 

Average .. 80 .35 = .33 


Population : 63——119 
Probable error : .05-— .05— 


.04 .08 .08 





This table may be summarized as follows: 


r’s. of short time and long time quizzes 


Completion . average .84 range .80—.93 

True-false .... 2 .78 = -69-—.86 

Multiple choice. - a 7 -71-.88 
r’s. of quiz and intelligence 

Completion ... average .35 range .27~.43 

True-false .... “ ein .27-.45 

Multiple choice. ” we * .27-.38 
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the correlation between scores in each of the two 
tests with the score achieved on the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination. The opportunity 
offered on the second administration should be 
considered relatively longer than indicated by 
the actual elapsed time, since the reading and 
comprehending of the second administration of 
the quiz must have been considerably quickened 
because of the previous reading of the questions. 

The noticeably high correlations between 
scores in the first and second quizzes indicate 
that it is legitimate to call time in these types 
of quiz when only a small per cent. have finished. 
The completion test, on the average, gives the 
highest correlation. There is no choice between 
the true-false and the multiple choice. 

The true-false test yields the highest average 
correlation with intelligence and the completion 
test comes next. However, the differences in the 
average correlation for these three types of tests 
are not reliable. It is interesting that these cor- 
relations with intelligence are not high. They 
are typical of a few hundred correlations be- 
tween quiz and intelligence obtained here and 
not greatly different from those reported in the 
literature. 

Table 2 presents other measures of reliability. 


TABLE 2 
OTHER MEASURES OF RELIABILITY 








First Second 








admin- admin- Paso ol Seet 
istration istration istration istration 
First First Odd Odd 
and and and and 
second second even even 
half half 
Year 2 
Completion ... .20 41 72 .65 
Year 3 
Completion ... .68 .69 .83 -79 
True-false .... 56 56 By 6) .80 
Multiple choice 43 45 oF -50 
Year 4 
Completion .... 59 54 2 .61 
True-false .... 41 46 AT 56 
Multiple choice 45 43 64 57 
Average .. AT 51 .64 .64 


Population : 63—119 
Probable error: .03—.07 





In both first and second administrations the 
average correlation between odd and even items 
is reliably larger than the average correlations 
between the first and second half of the test. In 
obtaining correlations between the first and sec- 
ond halves of the tests it is to be expected that 
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the correlations for the second administratigy | 
of the test would be higher, since in the first ag. 
ministration of the test, approximately 95 per 
cent. of the men did not finish the test. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) In administering objective examination | 
in the elementary course in psychology, it jg 
legitimate to stop the class when only around§ 
per cent. have finished. By inference this jy _ 
true for other courses. 4 

(2) The completion test has a higher reliabj). ©» 
ity (r. first and second administration) than th 
true-false and multiple choice tests. 

(3) When internal reliability is measured by 
correlating the first and second halves and odd. — 
even items the correlations are considerably : 
lower than when reliability is measured by m © 
administering the same quiz. j 

(4) The average reliability got from odd-even 
items is greater than the average reliability of 
the items in the first and second halves. 

(5) The reliabilities of odd-even items are re 
liably greater than the reliabilities of the fit 
and second halves of the tests. 

(6) There is no reliable difference in the aver — 
age correlations with intelligence scores of the — 
two administrations of the test. 


HERBERT W. Rogers 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
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